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A SUNDAY-MORNING IN EARLY SPRING. 


Wuar a change does a week of warm genial weather 
make in the latter days of March !—all the more bright 
and beautiful for the contrast of barren winter that 
preceded. ‘The sun goeth forth as a bridegroom out 
of his chamber ;’ the sky is draped with soft silvery 
mists, that are glowing with his enlivening light; the 
mountains are disrobed of their snowy mantle, and 
rejoice in the salubrious atmosphere; verdure and 
flowers are overspreading every fold of the robe of 
Mother Earth. There is the music of birds, singing 
among the bursting leafage by the glistening streams ; 
and the spotless lambs are sporting in the fields, 
and playing a thousand fantastic gambols, until their 
tender limbs are weary, and they are fain to lie 
down upon the slope of some southering hill. It 
seems a new creation; and sad and worn indeed 
must be the heart that hath no visitings of joyous 
and gentle thoughts amid this manifold bounty of God 
to man. 

But it is Sunday to-day—the festival of the 
Annunciation, or Lady-day, as it is still called in 
our Protestant calendars; a Sunday in Lent, too, a 
festival surrounded by fasts, and all the brighter for 
the tears that precede it, and are to come to-morrow. 
The bells, the fine-toned old bells of the parish church, 
six in number, are ringing lustily, They are famed 
bells, and once belonged to a neighbouring abbey, now 
the seat of the squire, as it has been of his ancestors 
since the days of the last King Henry. The ringers 
are famed, too; and you might know them at once 
from all other men of the parish, for they have a 
dry, old-fashioned, solemn look of superiority, and 
in their whole aspect there is a positive assurance, 
that the ringing of bells is a most ancient and honour- 
able profession, and that a Sunday without the usual 
peals would be like a herald of the Day of Doom. 
A select band are these bell-ringers, into which the 
squire himself could not get introduced, even were he 
to try, without giving a most satisfactory proof of his 
capabilities. 

To-day, the bells ring, or seem to ring, with a lustier 
and merrier peal, that circulates through every corner 
of the parish. A blessing on the sound of the old 
church-bells!| Time has no effect upon them: they 
sounded the same in the days of old—far, far away 
back in the times of Tudors and Plantagenets—in the 
ages of abbots and monks—of venerable old monas- 
teries, abbeys, and priories. Manners and religion 
have changed, but the blessed old bells never change; 
and one suppuses the ringers will go on as regular as 
ever to their peal on the morning of the resurrection, 


should it be on a Sunday. There is nothing like 
the Sabbath-morning peal from the bells: it suits 
every mood of our changeful tempers; it hath a note 
of sympathy for every heart. One while, there is a 
gush of sound so solemn and supernatural, that you 
imagine it has the very cadence of the trump of doom, 
and was that which the Spanish painter feigned his 
monk to hear in his devotions, as he formed the awe- 
inspired lineaments of his countenance. At another 
time, it is so light and joyous, and floats away over 
the earth with so tremulous a motion, that you think 
some harp of heaven has been smote in the valleys of 
earth. O blessed it is to be born and brought up in 
the sound of the old church-bells ! 

And now, how merrily they ring! Faster and faster, 
away through the parish on every side, and languishing 
and dying among the heights of the distant mountains. 
Their sound floats with an unearthly cadence around 
that old man on the church-way; he is slow, for he 
is threescore-years-and-ten, and has set off from his 
daughter’s cottage in good time, with his little grand- 
daughter for a companion. He has an old Bible under 
his arm, which was given him when a lad out of some 
charity bequeathed for that purpose; he stoops, and 
his hazel-staff seems requisite to his motions, and his 
dress is old-fashioned and well worn; yet he looks 
remarkably well to-day. He has been nothing all the 
week but a poor desolate old man; but now, as we 
see him going to church, he seems vested with import- 
ance, and there is light upon his path. Who can 
number the times he has gone up to the old church in 
the sound of the dear old bells ? 

Faster and faster they go; for it is the last change. 
The ladies at the abbey, and the ladies at the rectory 
hear them; and they are composed, for they are pre- 
pared. But there is one, the village-maid, who, as 
she hears the quickening peal, is in hurry and con- 
fusion, for she is not yet dressed, and as she dresses 
but once a week, it takes time, for her hand is 
unpractised. A little more hurry, and everything is 
complete; but she must see that it is so, and that 
takes time too. She must examine her whole trim 
figure in the glass; turning her head and shoulder 
round in opposite directions, to see if possible her 
back. All this is done, however, with glances like 
lightning; and soon, after a few farewell looks in 
the glass, and with an excellent opinion of herself, 
half whereof innocence itself creates, she takes the 
road to the old church, already speckled with the 
farmers and villagers in their best attire. There 
is the squire and his family, and the rector and 
his family among them too, for it is so lovely a day 
that no one could think of being cooped up in a 
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carriage. Brightly the sun shines through the old 
church windows, and it falls warm and gladsome upon 
the assembled worshippers. It has been very cold in 
the church all the winter, despite the two great stoves, 
and their long black chimneys; and the cold frightened 
many away from the service, and made the prayers 
seem long, so long, that the rector was tempted to 
read fast; and once or twice he left out the prayer 
for the parliament, though the parliament was in 
session assembled. All the long frost, the church was 
dreary and desolate: here and there only were the 
pews occupied; and the villagers who did attend, put on 
their old-fashioned greatcoats, which had outlived their 
position in society—so that had you peeped through 
one of the south windows during service, you would 
have thought the folk of the old days had risen from 
their graves, and had gone into the church, to warm 
themselves at the stoves. We must not, however, 
forget to say, that the frost did not frighten away 
from church that old man whom we saw going up this 
morning: he still went on, good old man, for it was 
his day of society and importance, wherein he had an 
interest equal to that of the great men of the land. 
The world had quite shoved him aside; but he was still 
a man, and recognised at church. 

How cheerful, then, the old church looks to-day, 
with its full pews, and the bright warm sunshine 
resting upon them! The old clerk, in his little old 
stall, looks as pleased as if he were a very sunbeam 
himself; for it goes to his heart when there is a thin 
congregation, and he looks so sad all the week after, 
that you would imagine something had gone wrong 
in the parish. But to-day, there is a full church, 
and he has put on his summer shoon, that he may go 
softly on his errands of psalmody to and fro between his 
stall and the singing-gallery. He feels that his ‘season’ 
is commencing. Honest fellow, he has been clerk, 
man and boy, these fifty years!—how many baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals must he have sanctioned by 
his ‘Amen!’ He is dear to all the parish, and all 
the parish is dear to him: indeed, he thinks the church 
will go to ruin when he is gone; and when he dies— 
for he, too, must die—and another clerk has begun the 
responses from his little old stall, the parish will feel as 
strange as if there had been another reformation, or 
another great rebellion. 

That is the squire’s voice you hear so distinctly ; it 
was somewhat husky all the winter, but is now as 
cheerful and as clear as the song of a throstle. And 
whose voice should not be cheerful to-day ?—for already 
there is an opening of the rosy gates of spring—a 
resuscitation of the latent powers and the perished 
glories of earth, upon whose blossoming the Almighty 
word hath made our life to hang; and as they pall or 
brighten, so fluctuates the brief fortunes of the vast 
family of man. Let us boast not too frowardly of the 
achievements of science, and of our command over the 
powers of nature, for subjects we are still to the varying 
aspects of our Mother Earth; and as she smiles or frowns, 
80 joy or sorrow gathers over our countenances, life or 
death is our inheritance. The ambitious statesman is 
but a deacon in her great temple; the world-famed 
student hath won his laurel-crown by the elucidation of 
but one or two of the many deep mysteries of wisdom 
that throb within her life; and the grave divine, with 
inspiration upon his lips, waits upon her differing 


seasons as the altars whereon he offers praise, and 
whence he preaches to our immortal spirits thank- 
fulness or resignation, gladness or repentance, life or 
death. 


AN AFTERNOON AMONG THE TENANTS 
OF THE DEEP. 


PART Il.—CONCLUSION. 

Besipes the Crustacea we have already noticed, 
there is another kind in these tanks which especially 
challenges our attention. This is the hermit or 
soldier-crab (Pagurus bernhardus). No one who has 
visited the Zoophyte House can have failed to observe 
a bustling, eager-looking creature, with the foreparts 
of acrab, thrusting its bony limbs out of a large white 
whelk-shell—a creature whose eccentric and rapid 
movements would give you at once an idea of his 
being the most pugnacious, as well as the most 
conceited of animals: at one moment, he rattles side- 
wise over the stones and rocks; at another, pushes 
himself backwards; then gathers his claws together, 
and slips back into his shell; then suddenly protrudes 
them, and dashes forward. His eyes project like 
those of his congener the crab, and his cilia are as 
constantly in motion, so that the water round his 
face is in one incessant whirl. He is odd enough in 
himself to astonish any one unaccustomed to such 
queer ways, but his appearance is rendered still more 
peculiar by the load he carries on his back; for it is a 
rare thing not to find at least one sea-anemone clinging 
to the shell, and sitting, like the ‘Man of the Sea’ 
on the back of Sinbad the sailor, quite at his ease, 
and expanding its brilliant-coloured tentacula in all 
directions as the poor hermit rattles about carrying 
it on his back. 

The whelk-shells in which these crabs live, being the 
deserted habitations of some dead former inhabitants, 
have in most cases been tossed about in the sea for a 
long time before they become the cells of the hermits, 
and, consequently, are usually found coated with other 
shelly substances. These are the convoluted tubes of 
different kinds of serpule, which are adorned with 
the plume-like tentacula of their little inhabitants, 
thrown aloft to gather their sustenance from the 
surrounding waters. Then, on some there are clusters 
of the pretty little ‘acorn-shell,’ the balanus, which 
abounds especially on the south-western coast, and 
incrusts the rocks and stones between high and low 
water-mark in every direction. The structure of both 
shell and insect is exceedingly curious and beautiful. 
The little creature builds a circular wall of lime, from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter, and about the 
third of an inch in height, sloping inwards so as to 
leave an opening at the top of about half the width 
of the base. In this fortress, which is of snowy 
whiteness, and wrinkled, dwells the pretty little 
zoophyte, enclosed in a small hinged shell of soft 
material, which covers it closely when out of the 
water; but when in its own element, may be seen to 
open gently on hinges. The same little book from 
which I have before quoted says: ‘If you take up 
some of these stones or limpets with their acorn-shells 
upon them, keep them dry for an hour, and then place 
them in a basin of sea-water, you will be delighted 
with the graceful movements of the little thirsty 
balanus ; for shortly after it feels the moisture of the 
water, it will open the sides of its shell, and send forth 
a head-dress resembling beautiful plumes. These 
plumes are the feathery tentacula of the small animal 
living within ; and being sent forth to gather both food 
and air from the water, may be seen, to the great 
delight of the beholder, rising up and falling down 
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with a most graceful waving motion.’ The balani are 
sometimes called ‘ sessile barnacles.’ 

There was a species of serpula in the same tanks 
with these crustacean animals, which gave me great 
delight. The cells were formed of calcareous tubes 
wreathed together, well described by Miss Pratt as 
resembling ‘little stony serpents.’ From the mouths 
of these tubes were projected the most exquisite 
coronals of waving, feather-like tentacula, scarlet, 
crimson, or orange, varied with white, rising in circles, 
usually three from each tube. They looked like fairy 
flowers placed in diminutive china-vases, waving as 
under the influence of a gentle breeze. 

Dragging its slug-like body slowly up the side of 
the glass, yet quite under water, I observed a curious 
dark mollusk with long processes on the head like ears. 
It was of a rich purplish brown, of velvet-like appear- 
ance, varied by some lighter marks; and I thought it 
beautiful as well as curious, although others pronounced 
it very ugly. This was the sea-hare, or sea-slug 
(Aphysia depilans). It is found among the sea-weeds 
at low-water, and is said to exude a substance from 
its skin which will make the hair fall from him who 
touches it. It is said, also, that the poison with which 
the Roman emperors used to destroy those whom they 
wished out of the way, was taken from this slug; as 
also, that it was by this that Titus poisoned Domitian ; 
but later writers, and better-informed jurymen, have 
pronounced the poor little sea-hare as innocuous as 
any land-hare, though not such good eating. It is 
reported, that a body of wise and learned men of 
late met to try and taste all manner of queer things, 
with the philanthropic hope of discovering new re- 
sources in diet for the good people of Great Britain. 
One of the first cooks in England was appointed as 
superintendent of the scientific meal; and amongst 
other things, a dish of sea-hares, elaborately spiced 
and prepared, made its appearance. 

‘ How do they taste?’ asked one of the savans. 

‘I have not tried, sir,’ was the reply; ‘I could not 
fancy them.’ 

The man of science was in a worse predicament than 
the man of cookery, for the one was only in duty 
bound to cook, and the other to taste and pronounce 
on the quality of the viand; and it was with so much 
repugnance he performed tliis task, that sea-hares 
will probably not be very vigorously hunted in their 
lairs, nor government find it necessary to fix a day 
after or before which they may or may not be killed. 

There were many specimens of another naked 
mollusk, of extreme beauty and delicacy of appearance, 
gliding about over the leaves of the sea-weeds, and 
on the rocks. These were a species of doris, pure, 
milkwhite little creatures, with peculiar protuberances 
on their heads, and some with slug-like bodies, richly 
tipped and garnished with the most brilliant golden 
hue. 

I have more than once alluded to that flower-like 
tribe of animals commonly called sea-anemones—a 
name including the whole family of the actinide, 
every individual of which is more or less beautiful. 
Before we describe any of the sea-anemones which 
excite our admiration in the Zoophyte House, it will not 
be uninteresting to our readers to receive a few hints 
as to the general structure and habits of the tribes 
to which these pretty creatures belong, as without 
some knowledge on these points, although the eye 
may be pleased by their radiant hues, the mind will 
receive but little benefit from the inspection of their 
beauties. Zoophyta helianthoida is the name applied 
by scientific men to this tribe of animals—zoophyta, 
because by some they have been supposed to partake 
of the nature both of vegetables and animals; helian- 
thoida, to express the resemblance which the animals 

to compound flowers—that is, to flowers which, 
like the daisy, the marigold, and others, are composed 


of many little florets, connected by a common calyx, 
and forming one head. Ellis says: ‘Their tentacles 
being disposed in regular circles, and tinged with a 
variety of bright lively colours, very nearly repre- 
sent the beautiful petals of some of our elegantly 
fringed and radiated flowers.’ Dr Johnston, of Berwick, 
thus describes them: ‘The body of the helianthoida, 
may be compared to a truncated cone, or short 
cylinder, seated on a flat plain base, while the opposite 
end is dimpled in the centre with the oral aperture, 
and garnished with variously figured tentacula, which 
originate from a space between the proper lip, and the 
free, somewhat thickened, border of the disk. In a 
state of contraction, the mouth is closed, the tentacula 
are shortened, and the whole concealed by this border 
being drawn like a curtain over them, leaving a mere 
depression on the The mouth leads by a very 
short and wide passage into a large stomach, which is 
a membranous bag, puckered internally with numerous 
plaits, and divided in a perpendicular direction into 
halves by a deep smooth furrow, with cartilaginous 
sides. .... In a state of expansion and of hunger, 
many helianthoida can protrude the stomach beyond 
the lip in the form of large bladder-like lobes, which 
often hang over the sides, and almost conceal the 
rest of the body.’ The under part of the body in 
animals of this family has a large sucker, by which 
they adhere to any object they choose to fix on; and 
by loosening which, and drawing a sufficient 

of water into their bodies by means of the tentacula, 
they are able to float off and change their position. 

The Actinia, so named from a Greek word signifying 
‘a ray,’ comprise several varieties, many of which are 
named from flowers—there is a bryanth . 
fig-marigold, bellis, daisy, dianthus, pink, &. But 
although all these species are called indiscriminately 
sea-anemones, there is not one amongst them that now 
bears that name as its own individual distinction. The 
tentacula of which I have spoken as existing in the 
polypi are very remarkable organs: they consist of 
fleshy tubular arms, each furnished at its point with 
an orifice, by means of which the animal sucks in the 
water wherewith to inflate its body, and also. absorbs 
the animalcules which it finds floating in the water, 
and which form a large proportion of its food; indeed, 
although sea-anemones at times eat other food, they 
can and do subsist for months together wholly on this 
invisible support, as may be proved by keeping one in 
a vessel of sea-water, when, if the water is occasionally 
changed, it will continue to grow, and thrive, and pro- 
pagate, without being fed in any other way. But the 
specimens at the Zoological Gardens are not left thus 
to imbibe their sustenance, they are fed with bits of 
raw meat; and I was amused by seeing little portions 
guided by a rod towards the centre of the circling 
rays of some of the pretty creatures, on the touch of 
which the tentacula instantly folded over, enclosing the 
foreign substance, and in a few minutes the whole had 
disappeared, having been sucked into the stomach of 
the anemone, and the lovely coronal of rays was again 
expanded, a most beautiful trap for fresh prey. They 
are greedy creatures, and the fishermen have reason 
to dread their ravages, for they sometimes get into 
their crab or lobster pots, and will wind their tentacula 
round a fine crab or lobster, or whatever they may lay 
hold of, and suck out every particle of its juices, 
casting out the empty shell from their devouring maw 
when they have absorbed the whole of its contents. In 
some seas, these creatures grow to so enormous a size 
as to be able to inflict serious injury: they have been 
known to seize on man; and an instance was lately 
told me by a young Indian officer, of a friend of his 
who, when bathing, had his thigh taken hold of by 
one of these horrible creatures, from which he sus- 
tained severe injury ; and was released only by having 
the animal cut from him piecemeal. Such dangers, 
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however, do not exist in our seas, nor could they be 
anticipated from the lovely little actinie in the tanks. 

The Actinia dianthus is a most lovely species. The 
individuals which it comprises are much varied, but all 
are lovely. The bodies of those I have are all white, 
richly figured with purple and amber, and as smooth as 
china, which they much resemble. They are firmer to 
the touch than the before-named species, and the body 
is longer, so that the corolla, if we may so term the 
clustering flower-like tentacula, is raised higher into 
the water. 

The variations in shape which this animal is capable 
. assuming are most remarkable. Its least attractive 

is when it floats off from its resting-place ; 

its body—which is in general about two and a half 
inches in length, and over one in diameter—extended 
and straight, and its tentacula half unclosed. In this 
state, you would scarcely conceive it to be the same 
creature as when—its base firmly fixed on a whelk- 
shell, and its body nipped in below, and spread into a 
deep cup-like form, with its delicate petals widely 
thrown open—it more closely resembles a fine white 
thistle than any other flower ; which likeness is greatiy 
increased if you just touch the lip with your finger, 
for then it instantly half closes up, and leaves 
but the mere tips of the tentacula densely clustered 
together, and just peeping out from their shelter. 
But wait a moment. The thistle has assumed entirely 
another form; the lip, with its fringing tentacula, is 
thrown back over the body, which is now clipt in like 
an hour-glass about the centre. Watch a little longer, 
and the lower part of the body shortens, and grows 
half as big again as it was before, and the contraction 
rises to just under the lip, so as to make the flower like 
a carnation; presently, the oral disk rises into a high 
narrow cone in the centre, its beautiful white markings 
and transparent interspaces forming a varied sort of 
receptacle, round which the floating petals play; and if 
you try to sketch it, you will find, ere you can have 
caught its outline, that the whole figure has changed, 
and it is quite unlike in form to what you have ever 
before seen it. 


As they please, 
They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or size, 
Assume as like them best. 
Some of this species have their tentacula delicately 
ringed with a peculiar claret tint, of which there are 
other markings on the lip and body, and the whole 
animal puts you at once in mind of a fig laid open. 

In some specimens of Anthea cereus, which I lately 
collected in Torbay, the colour is of a vivid lilac, ever 
shifting from place to place, and not confined to the 
tips of the feelers, which are, however, always of that 
hue. The green is the most brilliant I ever saw, but 
varying in intensity ; now you see the whole blossom, 
except the tips of the petals, of a living dazzling green; 
but watch it for a few minutes, and you will see that 
the bright clear lilac begins to extend hither and 
thither, so that the whole animal seems tinged with it ; 
and then the sweet soft hue fades away, and gives place 
again to the prevailing green. In the variety which 
Gertner describes as ash-colour, but which I should 
rather say was of the hue of the ringdove, the soft 
tinting is as changeful as in the green specimens—a most 
exquisite pearl-coloured bloom, as it were, seeming to 
flicker over the whole surface of the feelers, constantly 
fluctuating and varying. The form of the Anthea cereus, 
when fully expanded, is more like that of a gigantic 
tassel-chrysanthemum—that beautiful species, I mean, 
which exhibits tubular petals, or, I should rather say, 
whose petals are not only tubular at their base, but 
closed nearly to the tip. 

The name anthea is taken from the old poet, Michael 
Drayton, who says: 


Anthea of the flowers that has the general charge. 


Dr Johnston tells us that this animal is good to eat, and 
that it ‘furnishes the dish called rastegna, a favourite 
in Provence ;’ but although it is a most beautiful and 
interesting creature, I should think it must be a very 
hungry person who could be so enterprising as to 
venture on eating anything so like a cluster of worms 
as are the writhing, ever-moving tentacula of this 
strange animal. 

Certainly there are few, if any, exhibitions in 
London, which can afford so great a variety of objects 
of interest with so little of fatigue or atmospheric 
inconvenience as the Zoophyte House. The exceeding 
delicacy of the light as it falls equally on all sides 
through its crystal medium ; the transparency of the 
tanks, and of the water in them; and the exceeding 
brilliancy of hue of all these varied mollusks, zoophytes, 
&c,, together with the different tints of the sea and 
river weeds, are altogether most striking and beautiful; 
and the freedom from the smell and noise which per- 
vade other exhibitions of living creatures, certainly 
renders this a most attractive place of resort, especially 
for invalids. 


A GIRL’S DILEMMA. 
Tuis is the anniversary of an important day in my life. 
I will keep it by recording the events that led to my 
present position ; let not those stay to read whose hearts 
have grown too old to relish a love story. 

At eighteen, I was one of the most thoughtless of 
human .beings. My widowed father, a rich London 
merchant, had humoured every whim from infancy, 
and asked nothing of me in return but lighthearted- 
ness and affection. No one could have known less 
than I of the shadows and sorrows of life, or have been 
more childishly occupied in the present. It was the 
night of my first ball, to which I was to be introduced 
under the most flattering auspices; I was half-wild with 
excitement, and the moment my toilet was completed, 
I flew down stairs to shew myself to my father, who 
was not going with me, as at first arranged, being 
prevented, he said, by sudden and insurmountable 
engagements. Well I remember how impatiently I 
burst open the dining-room door, and with what a 
bound of elation I sprang towards the spot where he 
stood, spreading out my beautiful dress, and making 
before him a sweeping courtesy. I seem to hear now 
the soft rustle of lace and satin; to feel the glow that 
burned on my cheeks, and the quick throbbings of my 
happy heart. I had not at first noticed, in my eager- 
ness, that the table was covered with papers, and that 
my father was not alone. Mr Lacy, barrister-at-law, 
his friend and mine—for I had known him from my 
cradle—sat opposite to him, and a second glance shewed 
me how grave and anxious were the faces of both. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked, laying my hand 
caressingly on my father’s shoulder. He looked at me 
fondly till I saw the tears brim his eyes. 

‘My darling!’ he said in an abrupt passionate way. 
‘We will not tell her, Lacy? It would be cruel. Let 
her have at least a few more happy hours; she need 
not know to-night. How will she bear it?’ 

Mr Lacy looked increasingly grave. I had become 
very grave too; my childish excitement seemed to 
have given place to a sudden and almost womanly 
seriousness. 

‘It is of no use hiding anything from me,’ I said, 
trying to smile, though I trembled from head to foot in 
vague foreboding. ‘I could not go to the ball now; tell 
me what has happened.’ The expression of my father’s 
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face deepened to anguish; he put his hands before it, 
as if the sight of me was too painful to bear. I turned 
to Mr Lacy. 

*Do you tell me!’ I implored. Mr Lacy fixed upon 
me the fine searching eyes whose reproof had been 
the sorest penalty of my life hitherto, and kept up 
the scrutiny till I could bear it no longer, earnest 
and kindly as it was. I knelt ona cushion before him, 
and leaning my arms on his knees in a favourite 
attitude, I returned his gaze with a steady though 
tearful one. 

‘Try me, I said; ‘perhaps I am more than the 
giddy child you think me. Besides, it cannot be so 
dreadful—you are both alive and well!’ 

A peculiar expression passed over Mr Lacy’s face. 
He seemed hesitating whether to draw me into his 
arms, or to push me from him: he did neither, but rose 
up suddenly, putting me gently back, and took a few 
turns through the room. 

‘Halford,’ he said presently, and in agitated tones, 
‘once more I renew my offer. Of what use is wealth like 
mine to a lonely man? With the help I can give, you 
may keep your credit, and breast this storm. You 
shrink from an obligation there is a chance of your 
never being able to cancel? Well, I will change places 
with you. Give me in return—that is, if I can win her 
to consent—your daughter as my wife!’ My father 
looked up with a literal gasp of astonishment. Mr 
Lacy went on without heeding him. ‘I am a fool, no 
doubt,’ he said; ‘but the time has long gone by when 
Mildred was a child to me. For the last two years, I 
have felt from the depths of my heart that she was a 
woman ; I have fought against the insane wish to win 
her for my wife; my age, my past relations with her, 
seemed to make it a crime. Now I have spoken; God 
knows, as much to save you from the disgrace you are 
so obstinately bent on meeting, and her from the poverty 
that would crush her. youth, as to satisfy my own feel- 
ings. What she is to me, words cannot say ; how I will 
guard and love her, my life only could prove. Mildred, 
what do you say ?’ 

He paused opposite me, and took my hand: I was 
like one inadream. Love! Marriage! Brought up 
as I had been at home, I had speculated less on these 
points than most girls of my age. I had vague 
theories, indeed, gathered from poets and novelists ; 
and my feelings for Mr Lacy, a man of forty years of 
age, who had nursed me as an infant, and whom I 
regarded with almost unlimited reverence as one of 
the best and wisest of the race, did not seem to corre- 
spond with them. I was unworthy of the honour— 
incapable of fulfilling the office of wife to such a man. 
Wife !—it seemed almost blasphemous to mention the 
word to such a child as I was. I shrank back from 
him towards my father, my cheeks burning, and my 
eyes full of tears. 

*You refuse me, Mildred?’ said he. ‘I should be 
a villain to take advantage of my position, and urge 
you. Yet in my heart I believe I could make you 
happy: what would you have but youth that I could 
not give you? There are many chances against 
your ever being offered again a strong, honest, un- 
divided heart like mine. No young man could love 
asIdo. Mildred, what you might be to me!’ 

The strange tone of passionate earnestness made 
my heart beat thick. I glanced at my father; he was 
watching me with intense anxiety: no need to question 


what his wishes were. As for the meaning of this 
strange scene, I wanted no details; enough that some 
monetary crisis had come, that threatened disgrace and 
ruin. I could avert it; and how? By ing one 
whose affection might have gratified the most ambitious 
heart—one of the noblest of men—one I loved, though 
perhaps not as he loved me. In that hour of excite- 
ment, and in my undisciplined mind, little was I pre- 
pared to weigh remote possibilities and contingencies ; 
besides, I was ardent, excitable, apt to mistake im 

for sentiment. ‘Mildred, what you might be to me!’ 
wrought upon my sensibility ; his expression of subdued 
emotion still further moved me. It never occurred 
to me, to demand time for explanation and reflection. 
I felt constrained to answer him then and there. 

‘If I were less a child,’ I said, blush’ng and trembling 
—‘if I were more your equal 

It was enough: he drew near me, and clasped me 
in his arms. ‘Child!’ he said passionately ; ‘my love 
—my wife!’ Then releasing me, and gazing at me 
seriously : ‘You give yourself to me willingly, Mildred; 
but I will not bind you. Six months hence, I will give 
you back your freedom, if you are not happy; and 
you will find it hard to deceive a love like mine.’ 

My father rose and grasped his hand in silence. 
*God bless you,’ he said at length; ‘I would have 
borne much to secure such a protector for my 
child. Leave us, Mildred, to arrange some matters 
that cannot be delayed even till the morning.’ I was 
eager to obey, and be alone to think; and I left the 
room without a backward glance. 

That half hour had revolutionised my whole being. 
I was a child no longer. I locked my bedroom-door, 
to give way to all the tumultuous emotions of a 
woman. Sued for as a wife—engaged! I looked at 
myself in the glass, and wondered that a man like 
Mr Lacy could love such a young unformed creature 
as I appeared. There was an incongruity in it that 
struck me painfully. Still, there was a distinction in 
his regard that flattered me; I had a very high esteem 
for him; I was warding off a calamity from my father ; 
I loved no one else—no doubt I should be very happy. 
I sat down on the edge of the bed, and leaned my 
head—little used to ache with such grave matters of 
reflection—upon my hand. Unaccustomed to dream, 
at that moment an involuntary dream rose before my 
imagination. Instead of this strange compact, the 
wooing of a youthful lover; instead of mere consent 
on my part, the delicious hopes, the rich fruition of a 
conscious, active passion. Might it not have been 
thus? If beauty won love, I was fair enough; if 
freshness and strength of heart were needed, how mine 
throbbed under the ideal bliss! The sound of Mr Lacy’s 
voice recalled me to a sense of my duty to him; it 
was wrong to dream of such girlish possibilities now. 

He was going away, and my father had accompanied 
him to the head of the staircase. I suppose he had 
asked him if he would not wish to bid me good-night, 
for I heard him answer: ‘No; she would not wish to 
be disturbed—I fear to weary her. God forgive me if 
I am acting a selfish part!’ I rose up resolutely; no 
more such weakness as that of the last hour; he was 
worthy of a woman’s love and honour, and I would 
give it. The next two: months passed in a state of 
tranquil happiness. If manly devotion, if the most 
delicate and minute attentions could win a heart, 
mine would have been won; and I thought it was, and 
reposed on the idea. 

Mr Lacy made no attempt to prevent my plunge 
into the gay world, postponed for a while by the 
late strange incidents. Now and then he would go 
with me to ball or opera, but it was in the character 
of protector or spectator, not as participant; and I 
felt his presence a restraint. I was by no means a 
coquette ; I strove to bear always in mind that I was 
his affianced wife; but I was only eighteen, ardent in 
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temperament, with high animal spirits, very much 
courted and admired, and I did enter with a keen zest 
into the pleasures of life. His grave smile, in the 
height of my enjoyment, used to fall like a weight 
on my heart. 

He himself, holding an important and influential 
position in the world, was full of earnest schemes of 
practical benevolence, of professional reform. He 
seemed to think, labour, and write mainly with an 
eye to other men’s interests, and those in their highest 
and widest bearings. He liked to talk to me of these 
things, and excite my moral enthusiasm; and while I 
listened, he carried heart and conviction with him, and 
I felt a call to such co-operation an honour, in which 
sacrifice could have no part. Then his look of intense 
affection and happiness, as he kissed the cheek to 
which his words had brought so deep a glow, stirred 
see, ae left no doubt on my mind that I loved 


At the end of two months, Mr Lacy left me to 
attend a summons to his father’s death-bed. He 
expressed no fears as to the result of this separation, 
though I perceived a deep secret anxiety. I shared 
it. I had a morbid dread of the effect of this absence. 

‘Don’t leave me,’ I cried, clinging weeping to his 
arm. ‘I am afraid of myself—afraid of becoming 
unworthy of you.’ 

*How, Mildred?’ was his answer. ‘If you mean 
you will forget me, or discover you are mistaken in 
thinking you love me, it will save us both a life-long 
misery—me, at least, a life-long remorse.’ 

For a week or two after he left me, I hardly went 
into society; but my father and friends laughed at 
my playing the widow, as they called it, and I soon 
resumed my former gaieties, with, however, a certain 
restraint and moderation which I felt due to Mr Lacy. 

At length the temptation beset me of which I 
seemed to have had a vague presentiment from the 
first evening of Mr Lacy’s offer, and it beset me 
under its most insidious form. My father’s sister and 
nephew came to pay us a long-talked-of visit; and 
even before they arrived, I had begun to torture 
myself with doubts as to the issues of this intercourse. 
As children, Frank Ingram and I had spent half our 
time together; and as children, had pledged ourselves 
to each other. Five years had passed since we had 
met, for he had been studying medicine abroad; 
but an unbroken, though scanty correspondence had 
been always kept up between the two families. Frank 
had been my ideal as a child. If I found him so 
still—if I were to love him !—if, when he came, he 
brought with him that future about which I had 
dreamed—brought it in vain! There was something 
morbid in this state of mind; but the idea had 
fastened upon me, and I could not shake it off. My 
very self-mistrust was a snare. 

My aunt and cousin duly arrived; and of Frank I 
must speak the truth, even if I am accused of a wish 
to justify myself. Every charm a young man could 
have, I think he possessed. I say nothing of his 
oy beauty, or his ingenuous graces of manner. 

could have withstood these, though I had a very 
keen appreciation of them. But he was as full of 
disinterested ardour in his profession as Mr Lacy in 
his; had the same deep desire to be of use in his 
generation—the same unselfish plans and aspirations ; 
only he unfolded them with such a winning self- 
mistrust, as if he doubted his worthiness for the high 
vocation of benevolence, until he warmed into enthu- 
siasm; and then the passion of his speech, the very 
extravagance of his youthful hopes, thrilled me with 
a power far beyond the reasoned wisdom of Mr Lacy’s 
enterprises. Oh I longed to join hands with him in his 
life-journey, and lend my aid to the working out of 
his Utopia, with a spontaneous fervour of desire never 
known before! 


Lesser things lent their aid. He was a fine musician, 
and an enthusiast in the art: we practised constantly 
together. He taught me how to play and sing the 
German compositions he had introduced to me. I do 
not wish to dwell on details; but who does not know 
how subtle a medium of love a kindred pursuit and 
enjoyment of music is ?—and Mr Lacy had never cared 
for music. Then, again, he was my perpetual com- 
panion: at breakfast, his clear eyes and welcoming 
voice opened the day; and after its long hours of 
delightful intercourse, his hand was the last I clasped 
at night. No attempt was made to put any restraint 
upon this dangerous companionship. My father looked 
upon us as brother and sister; besides, the fact of my 
engagement was known, and he had the most implicit 
confidence in his nephew’s honour. He never considered 
my danger, yet it was the greater. He might be 
strong, but I was weak. In short, I loved Frank. 

A letter, announcing the probable day of Mr Lacy’s 
return, roused me to a conviction of the truth. I 
carried it up to my room, locked the door, and fell on 
my knees. What should I do? Should I keep my 
secret, and sin against my own soul by marrying one 
I did not love? Surely that were the worst crime of 
the two. What was left me, then, but to wound a 
noble heart, belie my promise, inculpate my father? 
It seemed a dreadful alternative. After hours of 
agonised casuistry, I could not decide, but determined 
to leave the final issue to chance. Did Frank love 
me? Strange that I took that fact for granted, tor- 
turing myself with the idea of what he would suffer 
—he, with his young strong capacity for sorrow! This 
is not to be a long story, so I must not stay to analyse 
the state of my mind during the interval that elapsed 
before Mr Lacy’s return. A criminal awaiting a sure 
condemnation, and that approved by his own aching 
conscience, would understand my feelings. 

The evening came on which we expected him. Never 
had our drawing-room worn a more happy, home-like 
character. My father read the newspaper at ease in 
his ample chair; my handsome lively aunt perpetually 
interrupting him with irrelevant remarks. I sat near 
the tea-table, for a certain hour had been fixed, and 
we waited for our guest before we began our favourite 
meal. I held a book, to hide the changes of my 
countenance. Had I doubted my cousin’s love before, 
I should have doubted it no longer; how earnestly 
and searchingly he looked at me—how grave and sad 
he appeared ! 

The knock came. It was natural I should start ; 
but it was hard to smile naturally at my aunt’s pleasant 
raillery. Mr Lacy came in; he was one of those 
whose self-governed, serene manner precludes flutter 
or embarrassment in others. The gentle friendliness 
of his greeting reassured me for the moment; under it 
I could hardly imagine the strong passionate current 
to exist that sometimes broke its bounds. 

The evening passed smoothly and pleasantly to all 
externals. Mr Lacy was very grave, but then it was 
to be expected of a son who had just left his father’s 
death-bed ; and my aunt’s animated tongue filled up 
the intervals when conversation would have flagged. 
Frank and I sang together at my father’s request, for 
I feared to seem unwilling; besides, it precluded the 
necessity of my exerting myself to talk. Frank was 
very serious, and, I thought, averse to sing with me; 
but at the same time he had never sung to more 
advantage. 

The ordeal was over at last. Mr took his 
leave, without anything in his manner to make me 
fear, or perhaps hope, that my secret was discovered. 
A week passed; he was constantly with us, shewing 
me the same tenderness as ever, somewhat graver, but 
as certainly more gentle. He seemed, too, to make a 
point of seeking Frank’s society, and spoke of him in 
high terms to my father. Oh! what a heavy heart I 
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carried during that period. Looking in my glass, I 
thought with wonder of the change six months can 
work in mind and body. At the end of those seven 
days, I came to a resolution that nerved me with 
something like strength. I thought I would seek a 
direct interview with Mr Lacy, tell him the whole 
truth, and throw myself on his generosity. Let him 
but release me from an engagement that bgcame every 
hour more intolerable to contemplate, and I would 
consent to enter on no other. Let him but free me, and 
I would live unmarried for ever—yes, though I must 
take labour and poverty as companions. 

It was the very evening of the day I had come to 
this decision, that I chanced to meet Mr Lacy on the 
stairs, at the hour of his usual arrival. Here was the 
desired opportunity, but I trembled to avail myself of 
it. He forestalled me. 

‘Give me a quarter of an hour alone, Mildred, in 
the library,’ he said. ‘I have wished to have a few 
private words with you for days.’ 

We went in; he placed me a chair near the fire, and 
closed the door carefully, then came up to me, standing 
before me as he spoke: 

‘This day six months ago, Mildred, I made a 
— I am going to redeem. If you are not 

ppy, I said, I will free you from the engagement 
you made with me, You are not happy. I suspected 
the truth from your letters when in Scotland—those 
painful letters—and I saw it confirmed the first night 
of my arrival. The expression of your face, the 
tone of your voice, when you spoke to your cousin, 
would have set the strongest doubt at rest, killed 
the most pertinacious hope.’ He paused a moment, 
then went on as calmly as before: ‘I acquit you 
of al! blame, Mildred; it was I that acted the 
unworthy part, taking unmanly advantage of my 
power to help your father and your untried child’s 
heart. If I were not now the only sufferer, I could 
scarcely bear the retrospect; but I am, thank God! 
As for your father, our fears magnified his danger: 
the little help I was able to give, has re-estab- 
lished his position as firmly as before. He will 
repay me; you owe me nothing. I have had a wild 
dream, but I am awake at last—awake enough to see 
it was a fool’s idea that a man like me could win a 
young girl’s heart.’ 

He was calm no longer; but he turned abruptly 
away to hide his emotion. 

‘Mr Lacy,’ I cried, striving to stifle the conflict of 
my love, ‘I would fain do right. I have a deep esteem 
for you—I’——-_ I broke off. ‘Give me a little time,’ 
I added, passionately renewing the effort; ‘I shall 
conquer this love of mine—I will become worthy of 
you after all!’ 

‘Conquer the purest feeling of a woman’s heart! 
Offer yourself a sacrifice to my selfishness! No, no; 
Mildred, yours is the season of blessedness— mine 
is already past. Presently, I will come back to you 
in my old character, and be able to say with less 
difficulty than I do to-night, “God bless you both.” 
I will kiss you for the last time.’ 

He clasped me in his arms, and kissed me, seemingly 
with more earnestness than passion, but it was the 
very depth of passion. As the door closed upon him, a 
strange impulse seized me. I longed to call him back. 
Was it true I did not love him? 

I saw none of my family that evening, for I went 
at once to my room. What a night of misery and 
conflict I passed ! 

The next morning, Frank came to my private 
sitting-room, and knocked for admittance. He held a 
letter in his hand; his fine eyes were suffused with 
happiness. 

‘Sympathise with me, Mildred,’ he said; ‘I feel too 
much to bear it alone. I have never talked to you 
about her, for I could not trust myself with the subject 


while a doubt remained. Now, I will tell you about 
my darling; she is as worthy of a true man’s heart as 
—as Mr Lacy is of yours. By the way, Mildred, I 
was very anxious about you that night he came home, 
for your manner was not—not what, were I in his 
place, would have satisfied me; but that is the form a 
woman’s caprice takes with you, I have concluded. 
As for not loving him at bottom, I don’t dare so to 
impugn my noble cousin’s heart and understanding.’ 

Frank talked on long and earnestly—told me the 
story of his love, read me his letter; but I heard 
nothing distinctly, understood nothing fully. One fact 
I grasped, that he was going to leave me to-morrow— 
going to this darling of his—and that if I had a spark 
of dignity and womanly sense left, I must excite it now. 
I don’t know how I bore my martyrdom ; but I won its 
crown. Frank bade me good-bye without a suspicion 
of the truth. 

I ran once more to the solitude of my chamber. I 
felt abandoned—prostrate. I flung myself on the bed 
in a transport of despair. Why, I had lost all! Had 
I been so criminal that my punishment was so heavy ? 
‘Oh, Frank !’ I cried, ‘ how I have loved you—what life 
might have been!’ Then I reflected, if Mr Lacy loved 
me as I loved my cousin, what a fine spirit and nature 
= had shewn, what a rare gift such a heart was! 

iserable as I was, it was deeper misery to think I 
was the cause of his. 

I was very ill after these events, and fears for my 
health quite absorbed any anger my father might have 
felt at the disappointment of a cherished desire, or 
perhaps Mr Lacy, by his representations, had shielded 
me against it. When I recovered, people said I was 
very much altered; and so I was. The flush of 
youth was passed; I was not twenty, but nothing of 
the childishness of a few months back was left. Frank 
was married; and Mr Lacy we never saw, at least I 
never saw him. Disappointment had made life an 
earnest thing to me; and taught by its discipline, 
the character of my former lover rose in dignity in 
my eyes. 

How was it that what I had thought would be a 
life-long regret-—my love for my cousin—seemed a 
transient emotion, of which the traces grew daily 
feebler. Had I sacrificed my happiness to a passing 
fancy? Or was it that at my age one cannot long 
cling to the impossible? Little signified the seeming 
contrariety of my heart, for the fact remained—if I 
had never loved Mr Lacy before, I loved him now. I 
thought perpetually of the incidents of our brief engage- 
ment—every word of endearment, every embrace, had 
its hold on my memory. recalled his opinions, 
framing my own stringently by them, and followed 
his public career so far as I was able, aided by my 
deep knowledge of the high principles and motives 
that actuated it. 

The feeling grew in silence, till my former love for 
Frank was but a child’s dream in comparison. To 
hear his name mentioned, and always mentioned in 
connection with something honourable, moved me with 
a strange passion of feeling—and he had loved me 
Oh! did he love me yet? ' 

Time passed, and I had long resumed my former 
relations with society, and had met with successes 
enough to gratify my heart had vanity been my ruling 
passion, or could I have adopted it in place of the one 
which was secretly sapping the fresh springs of life. 
Sometimes the idea occurred, that it might be pos- 
sible, without any compromise of womanly dignity, to 
ascertain his feelings for me, and if they remained 
unchanged, to teach him the change in mine; and then 
I fell into that colouring of a bright future which 
seems to be the ordained and Sisyphus-like penalty of 
the unhappy. 

My chance came at last. At a large dinner-party, 
I unexpectedly met Mr Lacy. He came to me, at 
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once; spoke kindly and gently, as in long-past times ; 
but there was nothing to lead to the idea that he still 
loved me—no hesitation in the well-known voice, no 
latent tenderness in the searching eyes. I could not 
bear it, and wished he would leave me to myself, and 
not torture me with that cruel friendship. At my 
first opportunity, I turned from him, and engaged 
myself in conversation with a gentleman who was 
well known to be one of my suitors. It appeared like 
coquetry, but it was the eagerness of self-mistrust. 
That evening seemed very long, and insupportably 
painful; I had not known how tenaciously I had clung 
to hope until it failed me. When Mr Lacy came 
forward to help me to my carriage, I felt I could 
hardly receive the ordinary civility from him without 
betraying myself. 

I was surprised when he begged me to turn into 
an empty room we passed on our way to the hall. 
* Mildred,’ he said, ‘I was going to ask you when we 
first met to-night, whether I might resume my old 
relations in your family. Nearly two years have 
passed since we last met, and I thought I could bring 
you back the calm heart of a friend. But you have 
so studiously shunned me, that to ask permission now 
seems superfluous. What am Ito think? Have you 
not forgiven me yet for the misery I cost you?’ 

I was silent. If I could have fallen at his feet, and 
sobbed out the truth, I might have been blessed for 
life; but that would have been too great a sacrifice 
for even love to exact from a woman’s pride. 

‘If the deepest sympathy in your disappointment 
could entitle me to the character of a friend,” Mr 
Lacy pursued, ‘ you would give me your hand willingly. 
Pardon me, Mildred, for what may seem an unmanly 
allusion, but it is best to make it—if there is any 
chance of future friendship between us. It was hard 
to give you up, harder still to feel the sacrifice had 
been in vain. Had you been happily married, I could 
have returned to you sooner; but suffering, and to feel 
I had no power to soothe’—— 

This generosity was too much for me. I rose up 
hastily from the seat I had taken. ‘I cannot bear it,’ 
I said rashly; ‘the past has been cruel enough, but this 
is worse than all. Oh, I am miserable! Friends we 
can never be—let me go home!’ I spoke with the 
fretfulness of a child; he looked amazed. 

‘Am I again deceived?’ he asked. ‘I was told that 
the gentleman I saw with you this evening, Mr 
Branson, was your accepted lover. I know him well; 
he deserves you, Mildred. I rejoiced to see you bright 
and animated, as you used to be, in his society—to 
think there was no blight on the future for you at 
least. What can you mean? You will not risk, surely, 
the happiness of both? Pardon me,’ he added colour- 
ing, ‘I forget I have not even a friend’s right to 


warn. 
~ the brink of one’s fate, to deliberate is to lose 

‘Mr Branson is nothing to me,’ I said, white and 
trembling, ‘and will never be more; the past will not 
let itself be so soon forgotten.’ My tone seemed to 
excite him. 

* Mildred !’ he exclaimed passionately, ‘ did you, then, 
love him so much? Ah! had mine been the power.’ 
He drew a long breath, and fixed for a moment a gaze 
on my face, that solved my last doubt, broke down the 
last barrier. 


* Frank has long been forgotten,’ I said, and instinc- 
tively I held out my hand—‘ that was a child’s love. 
What I want of the future, is to be what the past once 
promised, Mr Lacy.’ 

I had stood erect, and spoken audibly, up to this 
point; but here my head drooped, my cheeks burned, 
yet from no ignoble shame. One quick glance of 
searching astonishment, one rapturous exclamation, 
and I was folded in his arms. 


‘Mildred, forgive my doubt. You have regretted 
me—you love me?’ ; 

* Beyond what you have asked,’ I stammered, hiding 
my face on his shoulder—‘ beyond friendship. I feel 
I have found my ark of refuge!’ 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Tue last stone is being laid of the Universal Exhibition 
of Paris, and the masons, having little more to do, 
are beginning to admire their handiwork, giving a 
finishing touch here and there, and anticipating public 
applause. As yet, however, few persons have been 
admitted behind the scenes, and curiosity is becoming 
more eager every day. It is not satisfied with seeing, 
through breaks in a screen of trees, portions of a 
beautiful edifice occupying that vast space, the Carré 
Marigny—formerly covered on Sundays and féte-days 
with crowds, busy in search of amusement amidst 
shows and whirligigs, and booths and tables, where 
sweetmeats and playthings were gambled for. It 
now wants to pry into the internal arrangements of 
the building, and sit in judgment upon them. Being 
one of the inquisitive, I recently sought admission 
within the awful precincts of the boarding which keeps 
the mysteries of the work secret from the vulgar gaze ; 
and having obtained a ticket, not only got a better 
view of the exterior, but penetrated into the interior, 
and examined all its details to my heart’s content. The 
result of my experiences seemed to me worth noting 
down, especially as—by the kindness of one of the 
contractors, an Englishman, Mr Yorke—I was fur- 
nished with a few figures, and some information of an 
interesting character. 

Most persons, doubtless, have heard of the Champs 
Elysées ; but for the benefit of those who have not yet 
seen them, it may be necessary to say that they form a 
kind of urban-sylvan place of resort, extending between 
the Place de la Concorde, the Avenue Marigny, and 
the Seine, but scarcely occupying so large an area as St 
James’s Park. ‘There is, however, no grass to be seen ; 
and delightful as the shade of the trees may be on 
a summer-day, the hot and barren ground, trodden 
hard by innumerable feet, is anything but agree- 
able to the eye. Fountains are erected here and 
there, with occasionally a restaurant or a café, where 
in the afternoon loungers congregate, and sip some 
cooling beverage; or later in the day, take dinner, 
coffee, and the inevitable petit verre. At intervals, 
open spaces occur, to which the French give the 
name of carrés, or squares. The largest of these was 
the Carré Marigny, once, as we have said, the chief 
rendezvous of pleasure-seekers, where French infants, 
and infantine French of all ages, were wont to while 
away the time in the last hours of the long days, and 
the first hours of the short nights, made balmy and 
cool by air breathing from the neighbouring Seine. 

This fine open area used to be periodically occupied 
by a temporary building, containing the Exhibition of 
French Industry. It has now been permanently 
appropriated as the site of a solid edifice of stone, 
iron, and glass, not without a sigh and an occasional 
complaint from the old habitués of the place. They 
say that the choice of this spot is disastrous, and 
speaking eloquently, exclaim: ‘It is the condemnation 
to death within a given time of that magnificent 
public promenade which Europe envied us—the Corso, 
the Grand Cours, as it was at first called, the delight 
of which Paris appreciated so much, that the poetical 
name of the Champs Elysées was assigned to it. 
Bounded on the north by the hotels of the Faubourg 
St Honoré, it obtained air only from the south, in 
which direction its lofty clusters of trees spread to the 
borders of the Seine. The new Palace of Industry 
suppresses all this—air, space, prospect. It stifles this 
beautiful promenade, and transforms it into something 
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like a boulevard. In a few years, the Champs Elysées 
will, indeed, be nothing else than a prolonged boulevard.’ 
These lamentations are perhaps a little exaggerated, 
and are always repeated whenever any change, whether 
improvement or not, is made in the public promenades 
of Paris. 

The principal facade of the Palace of Industry is 
turned towards the north; and from the north I first 
approached it. In the centre, a large quadrangular 
pavilion projects some 30 or 40 feet in advance of the 
body of the building. A deep arch, spanning nearly 
two-thirds of the height of the pavilion, and flanked 
by double Corinthian columns, with corresponding 
fluted pilasters, gives a bold expression to the entrance. 
Over the pediment, on the summit of the building, a 
group of colossal dimensions is placed. A statue of 
France, standing erect, with arms outstretched, as if in 
the act of touching at the same moment the utmost 
confines of the earth, is the principal figure. Beneath 
her sit, in a humble position, two other figures, repre- 
senting the Genii of Arts and Commerce. The allegory 
intended to be conveyed is not difficult of interpre- 
tation; and perhaps the presumption may create a 
smile in some. 

At the extremities of the pavilion, on either side of 
this group, the arms of France and the reigning family 
have been carved out of huge blocks of stone, and 
serve in lieu of turrets. Appropriate sculptures and 
bass-reliefs have been distributed over the surface of 
the facade, and add wonderfully to its richness and 
elegance. Every effort has been made to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered for doing justice 
to men of genius who have advanced the cause of 
science by their labours, or established an eminent 
reputation as contributors to the world of literature 
and of art. On either side of the grand arch which 
forms the entrance, are inscribed the names of Pliny, 
Vitruvius, Phidias, Apelles, Archimedes, amongst the 
ancient; and of Francois Arago, Monthyon, Vauban, 
Bertrand, and Canova, amongst the modern; whilst 
beneath these inscriptions are suspended medallions, 
containing portraits in bass-relief of these same persons. 
A similar compliment is paid to celebrated men of 
every country, whose names are sculptured in letters 
of gold along the cornice that surrounds the building, 
but are too numerous to be inserted here. Shields, 
emblazoned with the arms of upwards of 250 of 
the principal towns of France, with their names 
engraved on a bar traversant, are placed as ornaments 
between the intervals of the arched windows, and fill 
up with an agreeable commemoration the otherwise 
blank space. Paris, Lille, Rouen, Nantes, Lyon, 
Bourdeaux, Toulouse, and Marseille, first in com- 
mercial and manufacturing importance, as in size and 
population, naturally occupy the post of honour, and 
grace the chief facade. 

The leafless, winterly state of the trees enabled me 
to take in at a glance the size and proportions of 
the building. But, unfortunately, so closely do the 
branches press down upon and envelop it on every 
side, that when the summer returns, and decks them 
with broad shadowing leaves, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain a view of the entire Palace. 
St Paul’s is not more completely hidden by houses, 
than is this temple of industry by trees. At each 
of the four corners is another quadrangular pavilion, 
named after its position—Pavillon du Nord-est, 
Pavillon du Sud-est, Pavillon du Nord-ouest, Pavillon 
du Sud-ouest. There is another on the south side 
of the Palace, which corresponds with the one on 
the north. In these pavilions are the staircases 
which lead from the great body of the building to the 
galleries, and also rooms, which, it is said, » il be 
appropriated to refreshments. Before going into the 
interior, it may be as well to observe, for fear of 
forgetting it, that the entire length of the building is 


at least 800 feet, and its width 350: it will at once 
be seen how inferior in size the Palais de Exposition 
Universelle of Paris is to that which now occupies so 
majestically the summit of Sydenham Hill. 

An attempt has been made in the construction of 
the present edifice, to combine the advantages of what 
may be termed the two materials of modern archi- 
tecture—iron and stone. The success of Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s design at once opened the eyes of the world 
to the extraordinary efficiency of iron as a principal 
material in the construction of vast buildings. But 
Paris abounds in stone—stone of a beautiful whiteness, 
and, after a short exposure to the air, of considerable 
hardness. ‘The hills that encircle it are pierced by 
innumerable quarries, and it is to this fact that this 
beautiful capital is indebted for its reputation as a 
queen among cities. The idea, then, of erecting an 
edifice entirely of metal was abandoned; and it was 
determined to see how well the two could agree 
together, each sharing equally in the construction. 
Accordingly, the exterior walls were made of solid 
blocks of stone, whilst the fittings-up of the interior 
—the roofing and the galleries—were formed of 
iron. How far the trial has succeeded, must be 
decided when the whole is completed. Notwithstanding 
that the four walls of this great parallelogram are 
pierced by nearly 400 windows, there is still a great 
heaviness about the tout ensemble. The recollections of 
the airy proportions in the deep nave, and the open 
transept of the Palace in Hyde Park, with its walls of 
glass, may perhaps have predisposed one to receive 
with a kind of disappointment any falling off in these 
particulars. But I must confess, invidious as it may 
seem, that the idea which the interior of the present 
building conveys to the mind, is that of a huge ware- 
house or railway-station. ‘The unfinished state in 
which I found the interior may have also, in some 
measure, prevented me from enjoying a correct appre- 
ciation of its future beauties. Upon the threshold of 
the entrance there were numerous workmen finishing 
off a boss here, chiseling a rose there, and smoothing 
down the rough surface of the stone with their scrapers, 
or polishing a marble slab in another place. Scaffolding 
remained at various points; and in several quarters the 
unlevelled earth continued still as it was when heavy 
carts passed along, and ploughed it into deep ruts. 

The interior is divided into two sections—a vast 
well-lighted hall, and a corridor which entirely sur- 
rounds it, over which ranges the gallery. The height 
of the lofty glazed roof from the ground is between 
70 and 80 feet, whilst the width of the gallery is about 
60 feet. Already the demands for space made by the 
English exceed the area of the grand hall. 

The whole of the decorations of the interior of the 
Palace are undertaken by the government, who appoint 
their own artists and furnish their own designs. It 
was determined, accordingly, to paint the whole in 
different grays, all of them approaching to stone colour. 
This may in some measure account for the sombre 
appearance of the hall, and its want of lightness. 
The reason for adopting this mode of colouring is, 
that colours too bright detract from objects exhi- 
bited ; and it is objected to the Owen-Jones system 
of colouring—blue, red, and white—which was used 
in the decoration of the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, 
that whilst people ought to have been admiring 
the beautiful products of art and commerce, their 
attention was seduced away too much by the bright- 
ness and gayness of the decorations, no less than by 
the airiness and lightness of the building. Perhaps 
the sombre cast of the present colouring will be 
relieved by the two painted windows by Maréchal, 
which are to he inserted in the eastern and western 
ends. However, where the decorative talent of the 
French has an opportunity of developing itself, there 
it will still be found vigorous and healthy. The stone 
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staircases that lead from the ground-floor to the 
galleries are very fine; so is the ceiling that covers 
them; whilst the flooring of the highest landing-place 
is formed of different coloured marbles, inlaid so as to 
produce a picture. In other parts, the pavement is 
tesselated. A series of medallions, by M. Devers, of 
great men will adorn the principal staircase. 

Although the Exhibition building was originally 
intended to be finished by the May of 1854, and the 
postponement of the event to the present year created 
considerable disappointment, prodigious efforts have 
been put forth to hasten its completion. Not less than 
300,000 cubic feet of stone have been used in the 
construction of the Palace; and when the works first 
commenced, 1000 men were employed in bringing daily 
upon the ground 400 tons. The weight of iron used is 
also enormous, since it has been determined that no 
bare security shall satisfy the consciences of the inspec- 
tors of public safety. In the Palace of Sydenham, for 
a surface of 78,459 yards, 9641 tons of that metal were 
employed ; whilst in the Palace in the Champs Elysées, 
8100 tons have been supplied for a surface of 45,140 
yards only. If there ever was for a moment a suspicion 
as to the strength of the girders and pillars of the 
Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, for the purposes for which 
they were used, and the crowds of people they would 
have to support, in the present instance all appre- 
hension may be laid aside, especially as former 
experience has thus rendered assurance doubly sure. 
But the French are not very calculating in their 
application of means to bring about an end; and not 
unfrequently a force fiftyfold above what is necessary, 
is introduced to move a small weight. The same thing 
may be observed in their draught, either at the cart 
or the plough. Often more horses than are required 
are harnessed together, and thus a great waste of 
— is incurred. It must also be confessed, that the 

rench sometimes err on the other side; and that much 
apparent cruelty has been exhibited during the recent 
improvements and embellishments of the city, from 
the insufficiency of motive-power used to draw the 
huge lumbering wagons and massive blocks of stone 
that may every day be seen obstructing the general 
traffic of the streets. 

The Palais de l’"Exposition was more than two-thirds 
finished, when, upon a new calculation of its size, 
strength, and capacity, it was found to be too small for 
the purposes for which it was intended. An Exposition 
Universelle, to which all the world was invited, and 
expected to contribute, it was contended, ought to have 
ample space to exhibit itself. The great hall alone 
contained only room enough to meet the demands of 
the British—probably they were exorbitant in their 
demands; and although the other nations might not 
compete so extensively, it was thought proper that 
Paris should be able to meet all the wishes of her 
friends, provided they were confined within reasonable 
limits. Accordingly, two supplementary buildings 
were run up—one along the borders of the Seine, the 
other in the Allée des Veuves—both in the neighbour- 
hood of the grand building. I say run up, for though 
constructed—one of m and ironwork, the other 
of strong woodwork—they have been begun and 
completed in an incredibly short space of time. 

The building running along the borders of the 
Seine is intended for the exposition of every sort of 
machinery. It extends along the whole length of the 
Cours la Reine, known probably to many of the readers 
of this publication, and reaches to within a few yards 
of three-quarters of a mile. The parapet-wall of the 
north bank of the river has been taken for its southern 
side; at intervals of 30 or 40 feet, strong stone 
pillars have been erected to the height of 12 or 14 
feet. On the opposite side, corresponding pillars have 
been thrown up, and the two are connected by lofty 
iron arches, which form the roof. This roof is boarded 


over, then covered with zinc almost to the top, where 
it meets the glazed windows by which light is admitted 
into the interior. The building runs from east to west. 
At each extremity a house has been erected, to give 
a finish to the edifice, and also to serve as principal 
entrances. In the centre is also another grand entrance; 
and here it is that the building is intersected by the 
road opposite the Avenue de Marigny, which leads on 
to the Pont des Invalides. 

The other structure to which I have alluded is the 
Picture or Art Gallery, which is situated a little way 
inland from the river, at the western extremity of the 
Machine Gallery. The whole of this building, except 
the foundation-walls, which rise to about a foot above 
ground, is constructed of wood. In fact, it is a vast 
scaffolding, filled in with rubbish confined by lath, and 
then plastered over. The front facing the Allée des 
Veuves, when finished, will be very elegant, though 
now scarcely more than the ribs of the building are 
to be seen. The arrangement of the interior is such 
as will expose to the best advantage the subjects of art 
intrusted to exhibition there. For a long time, the 
artists of France have been busy in their ateliers; and 
with doors closed to all but their most intimate 
friends, been putting forth their best energies to 
compete with the works of other nations that are to 
come and stand side by side with them on their own 
ground. It is also a well-known fact, that greater 
exertion will be made, as last year the usual annual 
exhibition of paintings was set aside, that more leisure 
might be devoted to prepare something great for the 
present Exposition. There is also a feeling of appre- 
hension existing amongst a large number of the present 
school of artists, that this exhibition may be the last 
of their regular series. The Institute, in whose hands 
is the distribution of rewards and prizes for meritorious 
works of art—the jury appointed to decide on the 
merits of the several works exhibited being selected 
from members of that body—has ever been jealous 
of the public annual interference with what they 
esteem their prerogatives. The rising school of artists 
in France, on their part, cannot forget the struggle 
which their predecessors maintained to obtain the 
permission of government to hold annual exhibitions, 
and which was only gained after the Revolution of 1830, 
when Louis-Philippe was in a more liberal mood than 
in 1848, and are afraid that their greatest and only 
legitimate means of success—appeal to publicity— 
will be lost through ministerial or academical caprice. 
Great expectations are raised, I have already said, 
as to the forthcoming efforts of the French school. 
Many names have been mentioned as about to enter 
the lists of competition: amongst others, it is stated 
that M. Eugene Lami is employed to paint a colossal 
picture of the Battle of the Alma; and M. Jesuron is 
about to produce one entitled the Camp of Ambleteuse, 
near Boulogne. 

What the artists may be doing in England and else- 
where, I do not know; but already a pretty authentic 
report of the more material subjects to be exhibited 
has reached us. Nearly all the civilised nations of 
the globe, Russia excepted, have expressed their 
intention of contributing to the Universal Exposition 
of Paris. At their head moves England, bringing with 
her her numerous colonies—Malta and the Ionian Isles, 
the Cape of Good Hope and Western Africa, St Helena, 
the West Indies, Guiana, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and India, who have already 
voted large sums to defray the expenses of exhibiting, 
and stimulate the enterprise of their manufacturers. 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
Hanover, all the German states, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Tuscany, Rome, Naples, Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, Egypt, the United States of America, Mexico, 
Brazil, &c., have named commissions charged to 
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receive the products of their industry, and forward 
them for the Exposition; and if Persia, China, and 
Japan do not exhibit directly by themselves, they will 
doubtless be amply represented by their products sent 
indirectly through the merchants of London. France 
herself is not backward in her exertions on the great 
occasion; and every branch of manufacture for which 
she has been so long celebrated—silks, porcelain, and 
ébénisterie—will receive new accessions of lustre from 
the present display. 


‘ THE VENETIAN COUNSELLOR. 

I. THE BANKRUPT’S SON. 
THERE was once a boy in Venice of the name of Pietro 
Sarpi, and a boy not very likely to obtain great advance- 
ment in the world, as he was of a quiet, meditative turn, 
who desired nothing better than to be left alone to 
study and to think. His father had failed in mercan- 
tile business, and dying, had left his widow and Pietro 
in indigence. What to do with the youth became the 
question. His mother was for his entering upon some 
of the active duties of life, so that he might earn her 
subsistence and his own; and his uncle thought this 
could best be done in the secular church, where he 
might rise, besides, to honour and preferment. Pietro, 
however, sickened at the idea of entering into the 
turmoil of the world. He had no objection to devote 
himself to a religious life—there was no hardship in 
that; but it must be in a capacity where he would be 
secluded from jealousy and contention. 

‘Let it not offend you, dear uncle,’ said he at last, 
‘that, young as I am, I have ventured to trace out a 
career for myself equally contrary to my mother’s 
wishes and to yours. I have carefully examined my 
own heart, I have ascertained the measure of my capa- 
city, and the result has led to humility and self-distrust. 
For this reason, my determination is, to become one 
of the Servants of the Holy Virgin. In the peace and 
retirement of their convent, from which riches are 
excluded, and where the whispers of ambition are never 
heard, I shall devote my life to the pursuit of useful 
studies and the service of God.’ 

This speech appeared greatly to disconcert his uncle, 
who, however, was not easily induced to relinquish 
his design. He mustered up all the forces of his 
eloquence: he contrasted the lives of the regular and 
secular clergy, greatly to the advantage of the latter; 
he dwelt upon the benefits which might accrue to his 
mother and sister from acting in conformity with the 
counsel he gave him; but to no purpose—the young 
student adhered to his original resolution. At this 
time, although somewhat small for his age, he was yet 
so remarkable in appearance, that it would have been 
impossible to pass him without particular notice even 
in the street. His countenance was thin and pale, his 
eyes were remarkably large and brilliant, and a pro- 
fusion of black hair fell in curls over his spacious 
forehead. In manners, he was at once above and 
below his age: above it, in intelligence, sedateness, 
and habits of meditation ; below it, in inexperience and 
childlike simplicity. 

In spite of poverty and sickness, the boy pursued 
his studies, and in the course of the following year took 
upon himself the obligations of the order to which, in 
his own heart, he had devoted himself. But his object 
was not to lead a slothful, monotonous existence. He 
applied himself with unremitting diligence to the 


acquisition of all kinds of knowledge, sacred and pro- 
fane; he rendered himself master of the most difficult 
languages ; ; he became a proficient in logic, —s 
theology, and law; and having, on some particular 
occasion, been called upon to dispute in the presence 
of Gulielmo, Duke of Mantua, on several abstruse 
subjects, he displayed so much knowledge, calmness, and 
ability, that he immediately received from that prince 
an invitation to settle in his capital among the mem- 
bers of the fraternity of St Barnabas. Each succeeding 
day now appeared to shed fresh lustre on his conventual 
name of Paolo. He was courted by all the princes of 
Italy, and the most tempting offers were held out to 
him by more than one powerful sovereign ; but in vain. 
He continued to reside in the ducal court, where he 
acquired a taste for history and — and applied the 
whole force of his understanding to deciphering the 
characters of men. 

It was in this city, before he had attained the age 
of twenty-one years, that he collected the materials 
for the great work which has rendered his name as an 
historian classical throughout Christendom. Endowed 
with a prodigious memory, which never suffered any- 
thing once committed to it to be obliterated by time, 
he was enabled to treasure up for future use things 
communicated to him casually in the course of familiar 
conversation. Becoming acquainted with Camillo Olivo, 
who, during the famous Council of Trent, had been 
secretary to Cardinal Gonzaga of Mantua, he obtained 
from him an exact account of all that had taken 
place — conferences, inquiries, disputations, quarrels, 
intrigues of princes, instructions from Rome, delays, 
investigations, decisions, and the manner in which were 
drawn up those rules which still regulate the faith and 
practice of the Catholic Church. Afterwards, in the 
maturity of his age, when experience had made him a 
statesman, and study had revealed to him all that can 
perhaps be known of the science of theology, he wrote 
his great history of the Council of Trent, in which the 
mitred politicians of the Vatican, as well as the states 
and monarchs in communion with Rome, still seek a 
key to the true principles and policy of their church. 


Il. THE FIVE ASSASSINS. 

Circumstances having led to Paolo’s return to Venice, 
he again resided in the convent of the Servants of the 
Virgin, where he pursued his usual studies with the 
ardour and diligence of a youth. Several causes at 
that time concurred to disturb the internal tranquillity 
of the republic. A quarrel arose between the Vene- 
tian senate and the order of the Jesuits, which, after 
assuming various forms, led ultimately to the expul- 
sion of the latter. The supreme pontiff, Paul V., 
taking part with the disciples of Loyola, and insisting, 
besides, on the exercise of privileges not recognised by 
the Ocean Queen, came also to an open rupture with 
the doge, which terminated in a fierce theological and 
political contest. As might have been expected, the 
perplexed and bewildered clergy separated themselves 
into two bodies, and took different sides. Some fled 
in consternation to Rome, and even there, scarcely felt 
themselves secure from the vengeance of the state in- 
quisitors ; others took refuge in the quiet performance , 
of their ‘parochial duties, abstaining altogether from 
intermeddling with public affairs; while a third and 
very small party, more under the dominion of patriotism 
than of the ecclesiastical spirit, boldly advocated the 
cause of Venice against Rome. These discussions led, 
in many cases, to the breaking up of all social rela- 
tions: friends betrayed friends, parents deserted their 
children, children their parents; the members of the 
same religious community hunted down each other with- 
out mercy—until chaos appeared to have come again. 

It does not lie within the scope of our design to 
describe the events of the war that followed between 
the republic and the holy see. We confine ourselves 
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to the circumstances which lent their colour to the life 
of Fra Paolo, who, though proféessedly dead to the 
world, was elevated by the senate to the situation of 
its chief-counsellor. He is supposed to have organised 
the plan for the expulsion of the Jesuits, as well as 
to have originated that policy of resistance which led 
to the dangerous conflict between his country and the 
papal government. His character, as developed in the 
course of these transactions, may be regarded as an 
extraordinary phenomenon. Without any recognised 
position in the world—aiming neither at wealth, dis- 
tinction, nor power—wearing the garb of voluntary 
poverty, practising the abstinence and self-denial of an 
anchorite—pursuing the most recondite studies, and 
conversing almost exclusively with monks, he never- 
theless constituted the intelligence which guided the 
Venetian state: he was, in fact, the senate’s oracle. No 
step was taken in peace or war without consulting him. 
He constantly passed, therefore, backward and forward 
between the convent and the senate-house at all hours 
of the day and night, accompanied generally by two or 
three stout friars and several nobles of the city. Study, 
abstinence, and ill-health had reduced him almost to a 
skeleton; so that he approached as nearly as possible 
to the condition of a disembodied spirit regulating the 
affairs of this world out of pure benevolence. 

As yet, it was not known that there were those in 
Italy who sought the life of this great and good man. 
Virtue, however, is as often in this world the object 
of hostility as vice itself. Accordingly, Fra Paolo had 
enemies, and those, too, of the most unscrupulous and 
desperate character, among the politicians of the Vati- 
can, who appear to have persuaded his holiness that 
it would be impossible to restore peace to Italy while 
the counsellor of the Venetian republic was suffered to 
live. The design was now formed, though it has never 
been exactly discovered by whom, for taking away his 
life; and five assassins, inflamed by the promise of 
rewards and pensions, were despatched to Venice, where 
they were directed to remain in strict concealment till 
a favourable opportunity should present itself. 

Chief among the conspirators was Rudolfo Poma, 
himself a Venetian, and formerly engaged in commerce 
in that city, where he would appear to have led a dis- 
graceful life until he had completely dissipated his 
fortune, after which he fled to Rome. Here he was 
well received by the Cardinal Borghesi, who, perceiving 
intuitively that he might be of use, introduced him to 
his uncle, Paul V., from whom he obtained a promise 
that two of his daughters should be provided for in a 
convent. Second among the list of assassins was a 
priest ; and the other three were merely rogues and 
vagabonds, ready to engage in any villainy which might 
enable them to provide for their subsistence. Passing 
through Ancona, Rudolfo there received a thousand 
crowns, to provide for ordinary expenses, and then 
pushing on to Venice, he there, with his companions, 
remained in concealment for several months. 

During this period, the priest diligently frequented 
the church of the Virgin’s Servants, pretending a pro- 
found admiration for the sermons of Fra Fulgentio, 
Paolo’s most intimate friend. This plan was adopted 
in the hope of being able to accomplish the object of 
Rudolfo’s mission, through what has not inaptly been 
called Italian physic. But the cooks of the convent 
proving inexorable, other means were adopted, in them- 
selves perhaps less desirable, but promising to bring 
affairs to a more speedy issue. One night, therefore, 
when Paolo, accompanied by only a single servent, was 
returning to his convent from the senate-house, it was 
resolved to cut short all intermission, and conclude the 


business at once. Dark clouds had covered the sky as 
with a pall, the wind moaned along the narrow canals, | 
few gondolas were on the water, few passengers in the | 
streets. The good father, who had just been conferring 
with the doge and the Council of Ten on some grave 


subject connected with the republic’s dispute with the 
Vatican, walked along slowly, plunged in deep medita- 
tion. He had barely passed the corner of a house, and 
was advancing to traverse a large open space in front 
of a church, when the five assassins rushed forth, dagger 
in hand, from a dark alley, and fell furiously upon him. 
Terrified by the number of the assailants, his servant 
fled bewildered towards the convent. Paolo, therefore, 
found himself alone, and perfectly defenceless. His 
manner, however, was neither timid nor hurried. He 
stood erect, and demanded of his assailants why they 
attacked him, a man of peace, who had certainly never 
injured any of them. They replied with their poniards, 
all aiming at his head. In their eagerness, they nearly 
wounded each other—some gashing him in one place, 
some in another; one attempting to reach the brain; a 
second piercing him through the neck; while a third, 
who was supposed to have dealt the death-blow, thrust 
in his stiletto at the ear, till it came out through the 
cheek. Their victim now dropped to the earth ; and the 
assassins fled in a body to a gondola, which was waiting 
for them near at hand, and took refuge in the palace 
of the papal nuncio. Here, of course, they considered 
themselves in perfect safety ; for no extremity of pro- 
vocation would have induced the Venetian government 
to invade so holy an asylum. But the people were less 
scrupulous. Surrounding the house in immense crowds, 
they demanded, with shouts and clamour, that Paolo’s 
murderers should be delivered up to them ; so that the 
nuncio, fearing lest they should offer him violence, 
caused Rudolfo and his companions to descend by a 
secret staircase to the canal, where they were put on 
board an armed boat with ten rowers, which conveyed 
them to the opposite shore. The multitude without 
became meanwhile more menacing every instant, and 
in all likelihood would have soon forgotten their reve- 
rence for the supreme pontiff’s ambassador, had not 
the Council of Ten sent him a strong guard, which 
preserved his dwelling from violation. 

When Rudolfo reached the territories of the 
Church, he was received with all possible demonstra- 
tions of delight, so that his passage from one city to 
another resembled, on a small scale, a Roman triumph. 
Money was showered on him in abundance: here, he 
was honoured by a public reception; there, rewarded 
with more solid proofs of approbation, in gold. But 
by the time he again arrived at Ancona, the disconcert- 
ing intelligence had preceded him, that the redoubtable 
Fra Paolo, though dangerously wounded, was not in 
reality dead. This damped the ardour of his patrons, 
who, finding that they had exposed themselves to 
disgraceful suspicions without accomplishing their 
ends, speedily turned their backs upon their base 
instruments, who, sinking from one degree of igno- 
miny and ignorance to another, all came, sooner or 
later, to a violent and infamous death. 

When great men undertake any design, however, 
they are not to be discouraged by one single failure. 
Fra Paolo had escaped; but there were still persons 
and poniards in Italy, with men fitly eompetent to 
make use of both. Nevertheless, the condition of their 
monastic enemy was far from enviable. Previously 
emaciated and feeble, the amount of blood he lost on 
the night of the crime brought him so near to death’s 
door, that, for the better part of a month, he lay fluc- 
tuating between time and eternity, scarcely able to 
articulate, yet calm, collected, and apparently happy. 
Little had he to bind him to this world. His life had 
been put in jeopardy while in the faithful performance 
of his duty to the state, and he had always conducted 
himself so as to be ready to depart at a moment’s 
notice; so he took things very easily, uttered no mur- 
mur, gave no signs of suffering, but gently and patiently 
awaited the course of events. The Venetian govern- 
ment was not meanwhile unmindful of its counsellor : 
it caused all the ablest and best of the physicians in 
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the city to visit him and examine his wounds, and even 
sent for the celebrated Aquapendend from Padua, with 
orders not to leave his patient till he should have 
recovered. The cure was difficult and protracted ; but 
at length the Servants of the Virgin, as well as the 
senate, enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the great 
statesman and philosopher, historian and jurisconsult, 
monk and preacher, recover his health, together with 
the ability to make use of the wisdom with which study 
meditation had endowed him. 


Ill. THE SECRET CORRIDOR. 

If Paolo recovered, however, his former confidence 
in mankind did not return with his health. Appre- 
hensions arose in his mind, or rather, perhaps, we should 
say in the minds of his friends, that treachery had 
introduced itself into his own convent—nay, even into 
the very recesses of his cell. There was a friar whom 
the Virgin’s Servants had deputed to perform the most 
familiar offices about the man they regarded as the 
great ornament of their fraternity. By turns amanu- 
ensis and valet, reader and messenger, he enjoyed the 
privilege of access at all hours to the illustrious father ; 
and it was upon him that the enemies of the state now 
fixed, as the most likely instrument of their vengeance. 
At first, he appeared to treat with disdain the offers 
of opulence and distinction made to him, if he would 
only consent to abridge the career of a feeble old man ; 
yet he did not disclose, as he ought to have done, the 
existence of these fresh machinations. His tempters, 
accordingly, inferred, and with good reason, that he 
merely coquetted with crime in order to familiarise 
himself with its aspect. The proposiiions, therefore, 
were renewed, the scale of reward increased, the pros- 
pect of pontifical favour delineated in more brilliant 
and alluring colours. The unhappy friar’s virtue gave 
way. Owing to a variety of circumstances, however, 
the accomplishment of the enterprise was by no means 
easy; for the Servants of the Virgin, always appre- 
hending treachery, constituted themselves the body- 
guard of Paolo; while a small military force had been 
stationed day and night, by order of the senate, at the 
door of the counsellor’s apartment, and these had 
learned to love him. 

It was known at Venice—at least to the state 
inquisitors—that assassins in the pay of the Curia 
Romana still lurked about the city, and that all kinds 
of ingenious devices were put in practice to quench 
the mighty intelligence of the republic’s counsellor. 
Precautions were therefore taken to avert this cala- 
mity; and it will readily be believed, that those profound 
masters of policy exhibited no awkwardness in their 
contrivances. As it was obviously unsafe for the 
father to walk, even with a powerful escort, to and 
from the senate-house, a lofty and narrow corridor was 
constructed, leading from the upper part of the convent 
Dei Servi over walls, and courts, and houses, to a canal 
where a state gondola was always in waiting. At either 
end of this corridor was a brazen door, opened by two 
keys, of which the doge kept one, and Fra Paolo the 
other. When the friar had traversed this secret pas- 
sage, he stepped into the armed barge, in which, under 
a series of long, sombre archways, he was rowed to the 
heavy iron-grating at the foot of a flight of steps leading 
into the senate-house. This grating was drawn up like 
a portcullis, and when, with two apparitors, he had 
passed beneath it, its ponderous weight was suffered to 
descend into two granite blocks, to which it was fastened 
inside by bolts and springs. 

-As the Venetian government watched thus sedu- 
lously over the life of its great servant, it could not be 
doubted that it would exercise a terrible revenge against 
any one who should be detected plotting against 
it. This the Friar Antonio, who acted as Paolo’s 
domestic, well knew. It was suggested, however, that 
while shaving his master, he might contrive to let the 


razor slip, and thus effect the desired purpose. But 
this he refused, alleging that the sight of blood made 
him faint. Next came to be considered the practica- 
bility of administering some subtile poison; but after 
long and careful investigation, this mode of carrying 
the grand design into execution was also abandoned. 
One other way only remained, and this was for Antonio 
to withdraw from beneath Paolo’s head, while he slept, 
the key of the brazen door, and then to take an impres- 
sion of it in wax, so as to be able to have duplicates 
made in the city. By this means, a large body of 
assassins was to be introduced from the canal into the 
secret corridor, where they were to fall upon Paolo, and 
cut him to pieces, even when in the midst of his guards. 
Many, it was foreseen, would perish in the undertaking; 
but the vastness of the reward had so inflamed the 
imagination of the murderers, that they consented to 
run this terrible risk. 

It is generally found necessary, in all such affairs, to 
carry on an extensive correspondence, which, with what- 
ever secrecy it may be managed, exposes those engaged 
in it to imminent danger. In the present case, three 
individuals— Antonio, Francesco, and Bernardo—formed 
the links in the chain connecting the convent of the 
Virgin’s Servants with Rome. Their letters were all 
written in cipher, and the business they had in hand 
was, for further security, called the Quadragesime. 
The courier who passed to and fro between them was 
a Jew, and on his arriving one day at the monastery 
while Antonio was abroad, the letter he brought was, by 
an oversight, delivered into the hands of Fra Fulgentio, 
the intimate friend of Paolo. It was, however, found 
impossible to decipher it; yet the strongest suspicions 
were thus awakened. Antonio being questioned, 
affected entire ignorance, but received a caution from 
Fulgentio, that, if detected in-any correspondence with 
Francesco, he should immediately be dismissed the 
convent. Dazzled, nevertheless, by the golden visions 
made to rise before his mind by his correspondents, he 
could not persuade himself to desist from the meditated 
crime. As the conspiracy ripened, Francesco, one of 
its principal conductors, passed over from the main- 
land to Venice, and an interview was arranged between 
him and Antonio at daybreak in the sacristy of the 
convent. The peril they ran was great. Torture and 
death hung suspended over them. It is no way sur- 
prising, therefore, that they should have been for a 
moment thrown off their guard, or at least rendered 
somewhat inattentive. At anyrate, they dropped on 
the floor a packet of letters, which the sacristan imme- 
diately afterwards picked up, and carried to Fulgentio. 

It now became manifest that they who had entered 
into the plot thought themselves too far committed 
to recede; besides, the allurements held out were irre- 
sistibly powerful; twelve thousand crowns in gold, 
preferments, honours, and posthumous canonisation. 
To halt midway, was to run upon almost certain death, 
since the secret might be, in revenge, betrayed to the 
Venetian government, which would not fail to inflict 
signal vengeance on those within its reach. When 
Fulgentio laid these things before his friend Paolo, 
the latter, almost disgusted with a life which could not 
be preserved without an unintermitted system of pre- 
caution, entreated earnestly that the matter might be 
suffered to drop. Fulgentio, however, carried the 
letters directly to the state inquisitors; upon which 
Antonio and Francesco were immediately apprehended. 
The fate of the former is not known, as from this 
moment he disappears from the cognizance of history. 
There were, however, deep dungeons in Venice—the 
terrible Piombieri, over the portals of which might 
have been written the inscription which Dante saw 
upon the gates of hell— 


Relinquish hope, all ye who enter here. 
Francesco was immediately condemned to death, and 
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his execution was to be public; but a commutation of 
the sentence was offered, if he would consent to make 
a full confession of his own guilt, and to disclose the 
names and titles of all those who were engaged in the 
conspiracy. The import of the letters he could not 
conceal, because the counterpart of them had been 
found in his pocket. 

It would be beside our to trace the plot 
through all its ramifications, and to consign to infamy 
the name of every one engaged in it. It may be sufficient 
to say that there were those who wore mitres, and 
scarlet hats, and crowns. But the Venetian senate, 
calm and rigid as destiny, was not by any considerations 
of respect or fear to be turned aside from its purpose. 
A rigid search was instituted after the assassins ; and, 
if any of them was discovered, it is easy to conceive 
what became of them. The state inquisitors were 
under no compulsion to reveal the secrets of their office 
to the world, and an impenetrable cloud still hangs 
over them. It is only known that Francesco, having 
suffered a long imprisonment, was banished for ever 
from the territories of the republic, and that he owed 
this mild doom to the warm and earnest entreaties of 
Paolo himself. 

Ordinary enemies would have desisted after so signal 
a defeat, from pursuing an old man, whose days, by the 
operations of nature, were fast draw‘'n2"\o a close; but 
Paolo’s foes were made of different metal. Having 
already thrown away both blood and treasure in the 
enterprise, they determined to persevere; and now it 
became a regular contest between the subtlety of Rome 
and the subtlety of Venice. Paolo soon received inti- 
mation that new plots were in progress; and at length, 
a young man, armed cap-a-pie like a knight, appeared 
in the city, and sought an interview with the persecuted 
father. He maintained that the facts he had to divulge 

his life; but Fulgentio, who now lived in 
perpetual terror for his friend, suspected some dark 
design, especially as the stranger appeared to shroud 
himself in mystery, refused to declare his name or 
calling, and insisted only on the absolute necessity of 
seeing Paolo in private. The great statesman, who 
had almost now become weary of existence, would 
willingly have granted his request, even though his 
object should be to make a new attempt upon his life; 
to this, however, Fulgentio would not agree, though 
the young man offered to lay aside his arms, to submit 
his person to examination, and to allow all other pre- 
cautions possible to be taken for Paolo’s security. 
When this was peremptorily refused, he observed that 
his secret must for ever remain untold; and only said 
while taking leave: ‘ Beware of traitors, for you have 
great need. I came to Venice with one impression, I 
leave it with one totally different. You are much 
honester friars than some persons believe.’ 

During the remainder of Fra Paolo’s life, the doge 
and the senate redoubled their exertions for his pre- 
servation —the secret corridor was prolonged — the 
state gondola more strongly guarded—the convent sur- 
rounded with a more imposing array of mili force. 
They appeared to apprehend the extinction of an oracle 
upon which the very existence of the republic depended. 
Other causes also concurred to insure the tranquillity 
of the statesman’s declining years. Ill success had 


| 


damped the ardour of his enemies, and the belief began | 


very generally to prevail, that the slightest suspicion 
of being engaged in a plot against him, sufficed to 
justify, in the eyes of the state inquisitors, perpetual 
confinement in the Piombieri. Numbers of doubtful 
persons, arriving for no definite purpose at Venice, had 
disappeared suddenly, and were no more heard of. 
Other individuals of similar character fell by night in 
the streets of Rome, in Padua, in Ravenna, and even in 
Bologna, until the persuasion was diffused throughout 
Italy, that Venice knew how to reach her enemies 
wherever they might attempt to conceal themselves. 


The historian, therefore, of the Council of Trent was 
suffered to die peaceably in his bed, full of days and 
honours, sincerely lamented by his contemporaries, and 
renowned through all succeeding ages. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
AsTRonoMERs are to be on the alert during the present 
year, to decide, if possible, an important question that 
has lately arisen with respect to Saturn—namely, the 
collapsing of its rings. Compared with drawings made 
200 years ago, a considerable difference is now 
perceived, as though the rings were gradually falling 
in upon the body of the planet; and if such be the 
fact, these remarkable objects will some day dis- 
appear. This, it must be admitted, is an interesting 
inquiry—one worthy of the science of the present day ; 
and as the planet for the next twelve months will be 
particularly well situated for observation, an attempt 
is to be made to verify the change. Huyghens 
made his observations with a tubeless telescope, and 
the Royal Society being in possession of his glasses, 
contemplate the erection of an edifice, with the 
necessary apparatus, at Kew, for applying those glasses 
in a series of observations on the planet and its rings. 
We trust the opportunity will not be lost, as the same 
favourable circumstances will not again occur for 
fifteen years. In any case, the results will be valuable. 

The notion started by a French astronomer, that the 
temperature of the earth varies according to the 
meridian of the sun which is turned towards us, has 
been inquired into by the Astronomer-royal, and 
found to be a mistake. Another notion, thrown out 
by an eminent German astronomer, remains under 
discussion. He concludes from long study, that the 
centre of gravity of the moon is sixty miles on one 
side of the centre; the effect of which would be that 
the side visible to us may be regarded as a vast 
mountain sixty miles high, while the other side—that 
which we do not see—may have all the water and all 
the atmosphere. Hence our satellite may not be so 
devoid of these two elements as is commonly believed ; 
but to determine the question will involve investigations 
of the profoundest character. The French Académie 
have portioned their Lalande prize among the six 
discoverers of the last instalment of small planets 
English observers come in for a share. 

The Panama Railway is now complete from one side 
of the Isthmus to the other, a distance of forty-nine 
miles, rising at one part of the line to a height of 
250 feet above the sea. Communication between 
the two oceans will now be more rapid than ever; and 
when the Pacific line of steamers is in operation from 
Panama to Sydney, we shall get news from Australia 
in about forty days. The cost of this work is 
L.1,400,000. ‘The railway from Alexandria to Cairo, 
130 miles, will be opened through the entire route as 
soon as the three bridges are finished; and then 
locomotives will go screaming and panting through the 
land of the Pharaohs. In India, too, the railway is 
open for 120 miles, and a train leaves Calcutta one day, 
and returns the next. This, for Hindostan, is good 
progress ; but the Indian telegraph may be cited as an 
instance of praiseworthy enterprise—3000 miles having 
been erected in less than twelve months, at a cost of 
L.42 per mile. The news conveyed by the mail to 
Bombay is now flashed to Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and 
Lahore, in about three hours! Think of the wires being 
stretched to within a few miles of the fatal Khyber 
Pass! A line is to be carried also to Prome, Rangoon, 
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and to the capital of Aracan; so that ere long the 
governor-general will receive daily or hourly reports of 
what is going on in the remotest parts of his wide 
dominion. And our communications with the west are 
likely to be expedited, for a submarine wire will soon 
come into play from Nova Scotia to St John’s, New- 
foundland ; and after that, means are to be found for 
sinking a wire from St John’s to Galway, and then 
messages from New York will be as frequent and 
familiar as they now are from France. There is 
something truly wonderful in this rapid extension of 
the electric telegraph. 

It is considered a triumph, that during the late snow- 
storms no interruption took place in the simultaneous 
dropping of the time-balls at Greenwich and Deal. 
To insure the punctual transmission of the signal to 
the latter place, an ingenious contrivance, a switch- 
clock, is fixed at Ashford, which being always fast, 
lifts the Dover wire a few minutes before the hour, 
establishes a connection with that leading to Deal, and 
after the signal has passed, lets the Dover wire fall 
into its place again. The electric-clock lately fitted 
up at the South-eastern Railway terminus, London 
Bridge, moves beat for beat with that at Greenwich 
Observatory. On this line, a message of twenty words 
can now be sent to any station for one shilling. 

Incredible though it seem, the Greek government 
have voted L.4300 towards the canalisation of the 
Euripus—that awkward strait which separates Negro- 
pont from the main. The narrowest part is to be 
widened and deepened, to allow of the passage of ships ; 
and a swing-bridge and beacons are to be erected. 
The Pleiad steamer, which was sent out last year to 
explore the African rivers, has made a successful 
voyage. Under charge of Dr Baikie, the Tchadda was 
ascended 250 miles further than before: a trip was 
also made up the Quorra, the good-will of the natives 
was conciliated, and openings established for trade. 
One hundred and eighteen days were passed in the 
rivers, and the expedition returned to the coast without 
losing a man—a striking proof that, by proper manage- 
ment, health may be preserved in the worst climates. 
To obviate the dangers that beset Europeans, a 
company is taking measures to have native Africans 
trained for the exploration of the interior of the 
country. In Australia, the navigation of the Murray 
is now a fait accompli, Captain Cadell in his last trip 
having steamed 2000 miles up from the mouth, and 
reached a point within twenty miles of Albury, in New 
South Wales. The stream thus affords an outlet to 
three great colonies. Two steamers and four barges, 
soon to be doubled in number, are in full work trans- 
porting all kinds of farm-produce, and hundreds of 
bales of wool; and L.1500 is to be spent in buoying 
the entrance of the river. Enterprise is active, too, 
in another direction. Sir H. Young, lieutenant- 
governor of Victoria, has drawn up a plan, subject to 
approval by the home government, for a railway from 
Sydney to Melbourne, 1000 miles, passing through 
Adelaide—the ways and means to be provided by a 
loan, and the sale of a ten miles’ strip of land along 
each side of the line. 

The copper-mines in Namaqualand may now be 
looked on as a fact; for the yield of ore continues 
abundant, new deposits are continually discovered, and 
we hear of people ‘rushing’ to these mines from Cape 
Colony, as they do to the diggings in Australia. A 
lake of sulphur a mile in diameter has been discovered 
not far from Corn Creek, in Utah Territory ; and near 
Poughkeepsie, in the state of New York, a huge 
skeleton of a mastodon has been dug up—another 
proof of the existence of the animal in the Valley of 
the Hudson in past ages. Among other native pro- 
duce, Canada is sending specimens of her minerals to 
the French Exhibition: a lump of the magnetic iron 
ore, weighing 2000 pounds, from the extraordinary bed 


near By-Town, where a mound containing 3,000,000 
tons rises above the surrounding surface, is one of the 
most remarkable. Every year shews more and more 
the advantageous field open in Canada for industry 
and enterprise. 

The Society of Arts have added to their list of prizes 
one of L.25, for a specimen of the best and finest flax- 
thread spun by machinery; another of the same 
amount for the best essay, with practical examples, on 
smoke prevention; and two others for microscopes, 
which are not to cost respectively more than half a 
guinea and three guineas. Should the latter be forth- 
coming, the society will have been the means of aiding 
students all over the kingdom by a cheap box of water- 
colours, a cheap case of instruments, and a cheap 
microscope, and all good of their kind. A ‘rolling’ 
museum has been formed out of the designs and art- 
objects collected at Gore House, for exhibition in the 
provinces. It is now open at Birmingham, and will be 
removed in turn to other towns, so that designers and 
art-students out of London may benefit by the metro- 
politan collection—a commendable educational opera- 
tion. The coinage at the Mint last year amounted to 
L.4,152,183 of gold; L.140,480 of silver; and L.61,538 
of copper. Apropos of the Mint, we hear that Sir J. 
Herschel has resigned his post as Master. Mr Smee 
stated in his . ..ent lecture on the new Bank-note, that 
the Bank of England issues 9,000,000 notes in the 
year, representing L.300,000,000 of money. This fact, 
as much as anything, shews the prodigious amount of 
business done at that establishment. 

The artificial tourmalines, to which we referred a 
month or two ago, are made by Dr Pritchard of Clap- 
ham: some of his specimens are an inch in diameter ; 
and when two are held between the eye and the light, 
and properly rotated, the black polarisation is dis- 
tinctly produced. A preparation of bisulphate of 
quinine is the formative material. Mr Westwood 
reports to the Entomological Society, that he has 
received several pupe of Bombyx ia from Malta, 
and finds them to be very hardy. The silk from 
the carded cocoons is said to be of ‘incredible 
durability.’ It appears, too, that in India there are 
not fewer than 150 species of moths, the larve of 
which produce cocoons available for manufacturing 
purposes, and improvable by ‘education,’ to use the 
term of the French sericulturists. Dr Daubeny has 
been trying to throw light on a question often raised 
by geologists: whether organic life ever existed in the 
series of rocks below the Silurian—in other words, 
whether the lowest rocks were deposited before the 
appearance of animal life. If not, the rock should 
exhibit traces of phosphoric acid under chemical 
analysis; but chemistry not having resolved the 
question, the doctor has made an indirect attempt 
to arrive at a conclusion by sowing barley in tubs 
filled with comminuted fragments of the various rocks, 
watching the growth, and testing the crop when ripe. 
The results hitherto are negative; and so far as they 
go, both series of experiments lead to the inference, 
that animals did not exist at the time when the rocks 
in question were deposited. The beautiful process 
known as ‘ Nature-self-printing,’ is coming into use 
for the illustration of botanical works, the impressions 
taken from the plants themselves. A London firm is 
bringing out a handsome illustrated work ; and on the 
continent, the Cryptogamia of Transylvania, the Flora 
of Southern Tyrol, and the Euphorbiacee, shewing the 
various forms of the leaves, are in course of publication. 
Educational developments are silently taking place, 
old habits giving way: the East India Company are 
going to break up their college at Haileybury ; and 
henceforth, candidates for their service are to be at 
liberty to come from any school or university, and the 
best qualified for the duties to be are to be 
chosen. The day seems to be come when merit will 
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have a clear field; and if our best and wisest are 
needed anywhere, it is in India. 

The Académie at Paris have awarded a prize of 
2500 francs to M. Roux, for his substitution of potato- 
flour for charcoal in the preparation of moulds for 
castings of copper and bronze: 1500 francs to M. 
Mabru, for his method of preserving milk without the 
addition of any foreign substance, or the evaporation 
of its watery portion: 2000 francs to M. Robin, for 
his treatise on the natural history of the parasitic 
plants of man and animals. And they have published 
their prizes for 1856, including the physical sciences, 
mechanics, agriculture, physiology, and pauperism. A 
highly important paper has been laid before them by 
M. Berthelot, a young and skilful chemist, who has 
shewn that olefiant-gas may be reconverted into 
alcohol without a process of fermentation. He takes 
a quantity of the gas, mixes it with sulphuric acid 
in a close vessel, and after a course of mechanical 
agitation, the alcohol is found completely separated. 
He obtains a similar result with ordinary coal-gas; 
and he shews, like other experimenters, that cane- 
sugar, boiled with sulphuric acid, is converted into 
| grape-sugar, or glucose. The Académie have given 
| their warmest approbation to the paper, and recom- 
| mend M. Berthelot to devote his attention to other 
| gases, judging that a new ficld of chemical research 
is opening before him. We may shortly expect to hear 
of other transformations. 

Another paper, presented by Messrs Laurentius and 
Gilbert, carries out a physiological view suggested 
some years ago by a Scottish medical practitioner, as 
to the excitability of the skin. They have made a new 
study of the subject; and starting from the fact, that 
the hairs growing from the skin terminate in a bulb 
underneath, they shew that by washing the surface 
with a solution of mineral salts, electricity is developed 
during their decomposition ; ‘the hair then becomes a 
conductor, the negative electricity escapes by its free 
point, while the positive electricity becomes condensed 
in the fixed expanded extremity—the bulb.’ Action 
may thus be excited and localised in any part, and a 
weakened or paralysed muscle may be restored by an 
afflux of nervous energy, which, telling at the same 
time upon the artery, invigorates the circulation. 
Even a ‘rudimentary hair, say the authors, ‘ will 
recover its primitive vigour, and the colour which 
accident may have altered,’ and the activity of the 
vital functions will be restored. 

From the same quarter we hear of a novel application 
of electro-chemistry, which, for the present, must be 
accepted with caution: it is a process for extracting 
metal which may have got under the skin, and lodged 
in the system. Monsieur Vergnés having on the back 
of his hand an ulcer caused by working at electro- 
plating, plunged the hand into the positive end of an 
electro-chemical bath, when, as the observers describe, 
a thin film of gold and silver was seen to form at the 
negative end after about fifteen minutes. This film 
was part of the metal that had produced the ulcer, and 
a few repetitions of the process effected a cure. It has 
been tried on other subjects with equal success; and, 
as is said, by plunging a man bodily into a bath, with 
the necessary precautions, a quantity of mercury was 
extracted that had been lodged for some years in his 
hip-joint. If confirmed by further experience, this will 
certainly prove a most remarkable mode of medical 
treatment. We may add to this a few words on 
Monsieur Chenot’s ‘ metallic sponges,’ which, prepared 
from various metals, are used instead of the cauterising 
process. Their action may be understood by what is 
stated of the ‘electro-metallic lint.’ ' ‘ By its applica- 
tion, says the inventor, ‘the coagulation of the 
blood takes place almost immediately ; the watery 
part being absorbed, and decomposed into its two 
elements, a double effect is produced, which occasions 


a considerable local development of heat.’ Bruises 
and suppurating wounds may be treated in a similar 
way. 

Dr Callan’s (of Maynooth) ‘single fluid-battery,’ de- 
scribed by us on a former occasion, more than realises 
all the anticipations regarding its effectiveness. On 
a recent occasion, a series of forty-eight cells gave a 
steady and brilliant coke-light, and continued to act 
for above eight hours without the least sensible dimi- 
nution. At the end of the trial, both metals were 
found perfectly clean and bright. The cost of the 
fluid employed during the -2ight hours was not quite 
eightpence. 

Monsieur de Malbeck’s newly invented pump is 
much talked of among French mechanicians: it is a 
pump without a piston, greatly simplifying the con- 
struction. The tube, instead of being fixed, as at 
present, is made to work up and down, the lower end 
plunging into the water. At each plunge, the water 
rises higher and higher in the tube, the return of air 
from above being prevented by a valve, till at last a 
copious and steady stream is discharged by the spout. 
There are many advantages attending this simple 
contrivance: the amount of discharge is always the 
same; the pump is but little subject to derangement ; is 
not liable to be frozen up; costs but little to keep in 
repair; and if made of galvanised iron, would not be 
affected by corrosive liquids or acids. It is, moreover, 
of universal application. 

The French Minister of War has had a magazine for 
grain built on one of the quays at Paris, in which the 
machinery is so contrived, that 10,000 hectolitres of 
wheat can be turned, ventilated, and shifted in 
twenty-four hours. The new building will contain 
20,000 hectolitres; it has been in use about six 
months, and most effectually supplies what has long 
been a desideratum—the means of keeping wheat 
in a perfectly sound state; no unimportant con- 
sideration where, as in France, large armies have 
to be fed. 


SONNET. 


Are ye not weary, brother, of the clouds 

That darken so the heaven of thy belief? 

Then climb not thou that spiritual Teneriffe, 
But rest thee in the valleys with the crowds. 

In valleys may the stars be seen. God asks 

No more than that we look and trust in Him— 
Content with nightly sleep and daily tasks. 
Enough. Who wonders they that blindly grope 
On treacherous beaches lose all Faith and Hope, 
Whelmed in the deep sea by the shifting sands ? 
Look inward, and reck not the outward Sin; 
Go to the Temple made not by men’s hands, 
Praying, unstifled by the far world’s din, 

To learn the God without is God within.—D. M. 


NOTE. 


It will be observed from the subjoined imprint, that the London 
branch of the business of W. axp R. Cuamsens is now established 
in the well-known premises lately occupied by Mr R. Batpwix, 
No. 47 Paternoster Row. Here, in a commodious saloon, the 
numerous volumes, maps, &c., forming the Educational Course, 
as well as the Miscellaneous books and Periodicals published by 
W. and R. C., are arranged in a convenient manner for the 
inspection of teachers and others; and such inspection is now, 


Literary communications, as h fore, to be add d to 


igh Street, Epiveurcn. 
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